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W. J. BUSH & CO., Incorporated aR OR ony 
100 William Street New York 
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| FLA.METZ & CO., Inc. | a Ades, “Gorinc” "Phew Jt rr 
122 Hudson Street NEW YORK,N. Y. William S, Gray’& Co., 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials | 80 MAIDEN LANE, N. Ye 
Produced by | Manufacturers Representatives 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co., Newark, N.J. | ACETATE OF LIME, WOOD ALCOHOL 
Dyestuffs and Intermediates | DENATURED ALCOHOL 
Produced by : ACETONE, KETONE, ACETONE OILS 


___ Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Newark, N.J. 
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Agencies and Consignments 
Drugs, Chemicals, Oils, Dyes 
Financed and Marketed 


F. E. CHILDS CO., INc. 


79 Front Street, New York 


Cables: ia Conevertied All Codes Used 


Chas. F. Garrigues Company 
54 WALL ST., N. Y. 


NITRITE OF SODA 
96/98% 


We offer for Prompt or Future Shipment: — 
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Acetanilid Saccharin 

Acetyl Salicylic Acid (Aspirin) Glycerophosphates 
Acetphenetidin (Phenacetin) (Calcium, Sodium, Potassium, etc.) 
Phenolphthalein Caffeine 

Salicylic Acid Chloral Hydrate 

Soda Salicylate Vanillin 

Salol Coumarin 





We solicit your inquiries 


Monsanto Chemical Works 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
NEW YORK, MONSANTO BUILDING, 12 PLATT STREET 

















| Lime~Calcium Oxide 98% || EDWARD P. MEEKER, Agent || Phosphate of Soda: All Grades 
| Bor poll Samplers 68 Maiden Lane, New York City Acid Phosphate of Calciam 
tile Machinery Phone John 6346 Acids: Suiphuric, Mariatic, Nitric 
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New Jersey\ 


ZINC’ 


The world’s standard for zinc products 


ZINC DUST 


The two qualities of prime importance in Zinc 
Dust—fineness and high metallic content—are 
found in unequalled combination in the brands 
manufactured by The New Jersey Zinc Company. 
That is why our Zinc Dust gives such exception- 
ally satisfactory results in liberating nascent hydro- 
gen in the manufacture of dyes. 


O for quality products is due to 
successes ur chemical and metallurgical 
experts, who for seve years have been experi- 
mentigg and perfecting processes which have done 
much to give America thi »rid’s leadership in 


hign-grade ZINC products. 
We manufacture Zinc Oxide, Slab Zinc (Spelter), 
Rolled Zinc Strips and Plates, Zinc Chloride, 


Lithopone, Spiegeleisen and Sulphuric Acid in all 
concentrations. 
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THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 Front Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.) 1439 Oliver Building 
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Olive Oil, us. Chiris 


We offer 
a shipment just arrived 
from France 


PACKED: Two 5-gallon tins in case. 
Ten 1-gallon tins in case. 
Twelve '4-gallon tins in case. 





Full quart bottles—12 in case. 
Full pint bottles—24 in case. 
Full half-pint bottles—36 in caes 








ANTOINE CHIRIS COMPANY 


Works, Delawanna, N. J. 18-20 Platt St., New York 
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Refined Coal-Tar Products 





Benzols —Pure, 90% — 50% 
Toluols —Pure — Commercial 
Xylols —2°~ 5° 10° 
Phenol —U.S.P. 
Cresols —U.S.P. - Liquid No. 5 
Crude Cresylic Acids —97-99% Straw Color 
—95% Dark 
Ortho-Cresol —Melting Point 28° C. 
Naphthalene —79° Melting Point 


—(Special 79.4° Melting Point) 
Alpha-Naphthylamine —Melting Point 45° C. or above 
Technical Resorcin  —98% Pure 
Disinfectants —Phenol Coefficients 2 — 20 


Note: Our TECHNICAL SERVICE staff will be glad to . 
co-operate on problems involving the uses of any of these coal- 
tar products. 





A Guarantee of Service as well as Quality 


The Bartle Company <p 


17 Battery Place Chemical Department New York, N. Y. 
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Penny Wisdom of License Opposition 

Those few dye consumers who are playing into 
the hands of the German dye industry and its 
American agents, the dye importers, by opposing 
dye licenses display a remarkable penny wisdom, 
and unfortunately they do not understand their 
own pound foolishness. There are two plain facts 
which they blink. First, America must have a 
dye industry. Second, any tariff adequate to pre- 
vent the destruction of this dye industry would 
place a tremendous—and wunnecessary—burden 
upon dye consumers, 

Every nation which has surveyed its industries 
to determine those which are essential to indus- 
trial welfare in peace and to national security in 
war, places coal-tar chemical making among the 
“‘key industries.’’? The lessons of the war are not 
to be ignored, and the American people appreciate 
keenly that, quite aside from its commercial im- 
portance, the coal tar dye industry must be de- 
veloped in. this country because of its intimate 
relationship with medicinal chemicals and explo- 
sives. Congress knows the facts and the people’s 
wish in this matter. A coal-tar chemical industry 
is a national necessity. Dyes are a vital part of 
this industry. Adequate protection, therefore will 
surely be given to the young American dye in- 
dustry. 

This protection, to be adequate, must of neces- 
sity be very strong. According to figures in the 
hands of the British Government, which Drue & 
CHEMICAL MaRKETs has received from an author- 
itative source, the German dye industry on March 
first of this year had on hand 45,000 tons of finished 
dyes, including indigo, a stock that equals the 
yearly consumption of Great Britain and the 
United States combined. Moreover, at that time 
German dye production was at the rate of a thou- 
sand tons weekly, an output that probably has 
been increased during the summer. The German 
dye making companies are in strong financial posi- 
tions, thanks to the munition-making profits of the 
last four years. They have written off many fixed 
charges of real estate, and have accumulated vast 
cash reserves. They have joined together into 
closer combination, which will in a great measure 
offset the loss of governmental support. No sane 
human being who knows anything about the Ger- 
man coal-tar chemical industry and German trade 
methods can doubt that Germany will make desper- 
ate efforts to regain her command of the dyestuff 
trade of the world. The American dye industry 
must do battle with a powerful, experienced, com- 
petitor that has its most vital interests at stake. 

Under these circumstances, any adequate tariff 
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would have to be absolutely prohibitory. Further- 
more, with the exchange value of the German mark 
shrunk to three or four cents, an ad valorem duty 
based upon the valuation of dyes jin the country 
of their origin, would be no protection at all. What 
the dye users who oppose the dye license do not 
see is that this is the best method of protecting 
the American dye maker, that could be devised for 
the safeguarding of the dye consumers’ interests. 
The licensing system provides for the importation 
under a comparatively moderate tariff of any dyes 
‘which cannot be supplied in necessary quantities 
by the American dye manufacturers. A full sup- 
ply of all necessary colors is thus guaranteed at 
a fair price. Moreover, the license opposition for- 
gets that the license is a frankly temporary meas- 
ure, and that it is much more flexible and much 
easier to repeal than a tariff. 

Remembering that the nation is determined to 
have a coal tar chemical industry and that an 
adequate tariff for its protection would have to 
be absolutely prohibitive, it would seem that the 
first and most ardent supporters of the licensing 
plan would be the dye consumers themselves. Of 
course. it is true ijn the majority of cases, for the 
majority of American manufacturers are not penny 
wise and pound foolish. 





Must Stop Treating 

Commercial bribery was found to be so general 
in the form of gratuities and entertainment for 
the employees of soap companies and concerns 
dealing in oils and greases that the Federal Trade 
Commission has notified certain firms and corpor- 
ations to discontinue treating buyers to influence 
the purchase of supplies. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the quality of the goods will 
decide such matters, if the price is right, and not 
the blandishments of a clever solicitor. There have 
been instances where foremen, dyers, purchasing 
agents for textile manufacturers and other em- 
ployers have dictated the brand of goods that must 
be used and no other make would be considered, 
for obvious reasons. Manufacturers are now em- 
ploying chemists to test the raw materials used 
and they do not allow employees the freedom in 
making purchases which these formerly had. The 
accused concerns have readily agreed to discon- 
tinue the practices complained of and probably 
welcome the action of the Commission because it 
relieves these concerns of the necessity of resorting 
to such methods to get business, and places rival 
houses on an equal footing. The salesman will 
not have so good a time on the road, but many of 
them will be just as well satisfied. Late suppers 
were beginning to pall on the old-timers, who know 
that dissipation kills quicker than hard work. 


Color Test for Dye Makers 


It may sound like jest but it is a fact that there 
are today men who see the color industry from the 
standpoint of what it was with foreign houses com- 
peting with each other in a foreign field, whereas 
it must be viewed as domestic houses competing in 
their own front yards. The American manufac- 
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turer, who has a selling force that got its experi. 
ence prior to the war, is German trained and has 
something of the old German methods, although 
not necessarily all the mal-practices that were 
formerly used, and he sees a consuming industry 
from that standpoint, whereas the man who has 
gotten his training in this country since there was 
an American color industry sees the consuming 
sidé of the trade from the standpoint of two or 
more American color manufacturers selling their 
product in competition with each other in their 
own country. 

If an American manufacturer sees the consumer’s 
problem through the eyes of a German trained 
salesman, and also through the eyes of an American 
trained salesman, why shouldn’t he have two views 
for his Board of Directors meeting, and if he has 
two views for his Board of Directors meeting what 
is to prevent him from having several views when 
he appears before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House? 

It is a curious fact that the manufacturers of 
this country are possessed of two kinds of eyes. 
We have recently seen the spectacle of a large 
manufacturer of American dyestuffs and a large 
importer of German dyestuffs appearing before 
the Ways and Means Committee and giving such 
diametrically opposite views that the question was 
raised : 

‘‘Does the color in the eye make any difference 
in the color at which the eye looks?”’ 





May Yet Adopt Tax on Sales 

A tax on sales of merchandise as a means of 
collecting the necessary Government revenue is 
gaining favor in Washington. Joseph W. Ford- 
ney, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
has come to the conclusion that the business men 
of the country would prefer such a plan to the 
present complex and burdensome system which 
requires a special set of books when taxable mer- 
chandise must be shown separately from sales of 
other goods. 

A one per cent tax on sales, supplemental to a 
nominal Federal license for the privilege of doing 
business, was advocated -by Drug & CHEMICAL 
Markets in May, 1917. It was suggested that 
every individual, firm and corporation in business 
should be registered in Washington, and be re- 
quired to pay a license of $3 and a tax on sales 
proportioned to the amount of revenue needed. lf 
total sales amounted to $500,000,000,000 and re- 
venue of $1,000,000,000 was required, the tax would 
be only one fifth of one per cent, or $2 on each 
thousand dollars of annual sales. 

Chairman Fordney points out the fact that 4 
tax on sales could be much more easily collec 
and at less expense to the Government. The pr0- 
posed tax would be much lower than present taxes, 
and the merchant would no longer be under the 
necessity of employing attorneys and certified pub- 
lie accountants to find out what he owes the Govern 
ment. An advantage, too, is seen in the fact that 
merchants would be able to pass the tax along t 
the consumer. 
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Chemicals 





The Importance to the Chemical Manufacturer of 
Prompt, Accurate Knowledge of Production Costs 





By HASBROUCK HAYNES, M.E. 


IDE fluctuations in the prices 

both oi crude materials in the 

chemical industry and of chem- 
ical plant labor, at this time, make an 
accurate, current cost system of prime 
;ymportance to the manufacturer of chem- 
icals. ‘The war conditions of exorbitant 
demand, when the buyer cared much 
less for price than he did for delivery, 
are quickly passing away, and with the 
return of normal competition a premium 
is placed upon prompt and definite 
knowledge of the cost of supplies and 
of labor. 

Of all manufacturers the makers of 
chemical products particularly need cost 
knowledge because their business is so 
eften vitally concerned with by-products 
and the intangible elements of shrink- 
ages and decomposition enter in so im- 
portant a way into their manufacturing 
processes. A good cost system includes 
exact information upon monthly inven- 
tories and monthly profits, and calls to 


mind the experience of a large soap Countancy 





turing as he is with the type; that is, 
whether it is a continuous, a lot order, 
or non-repetitive process. However, in 
the chemical industry all of these types 
of manufacturing are found and fre- 
quently all types are found within a 
single chemical plant, a condition that 
complicates production problems and 
makes cost knowledge more important. 

Accurate costs are equally important 
to the plant manager as they are to the 
sales manager or to the general manage- 
ment. In the chemical industry piece 
rates and bonus systems as incentives to 
output are neither practical or desirable. 
In such cases the only index that the 
plant manager has by which to measure 
the efficiency of his results is provided 


Mr. Haynes is president through the cost records. These records 
of the Hasbrouck Haynes show him the material, labor and over- 
Corporation, consulting in- head of each batch of goods produced. 
dustrial engineers, Chicago, By comparing these records from day 
and is author of a well- to day he is able to stop leaks or ineffici- 
known system of cost ac-  encies before they become serious. He 
used in many will, moreover, establish standards or 


manufacturer who is sometimes able to ig manufacturing estab- “mile stones” by which to guide his 


lishments. 


make as much net profit, or suffer as nent 
thoritatively 


much loss, in his inventory due to ab- 
normal yields as he is able to do in the 
sale of his goods at prices based upon 
average production costs. This is a telling example of 
the importance of this cost information to manufac- 
turers of chemical and allied products. Of course the 
big advantage of a cost system to the chgmical manu- 
facturer is that it enables him to set his selling prices 
consistent with current costs and to allow himself @ 
fair profit. In these days one cannot wait till the 
end of the year for a physical inventory to know how 
he is coming out, but must be sure of his course each 
and every month of the year. Modern chemical manu- 
facturing is increasingly complex. Where there are 
different kinds or types of product it is no longer 
sufficient to know that the business in general is a 
paying proposition. Without the aid of a good cost 
System it is impossible to know, the profitableness of 
any single line. With the aid of a good cost system 
the management is informed regarding plant operations 
as they progress and can often avert losses, instead 
of waiting until the work is finished, when a remedy 
will come too late. 

A cost system is indispensable if work is to be plan- 
ned in advance and if correct estimates are required, 
whether for securing new contracts or for insuring 
that production costs shall not exceed market possibil- 
ities, The custom of estimating costs in advance of 
Production and then insuring that these costs are met 
M production, is coming more and more into use as 
the practice of planning work in advance becomes 
more common. This has great significance in’ the field 
of heavy chemicals where the greatest volume of busi- 
hess is done on contract sales. 

The cost engineer-accountant is not ordinarily con- 
cerned so much with the particular line of manufac- 


portant and 


He writes au- policies. 
upon this im- 
timely subject. accurate cost information is of prime 


To the chemical industry as a whole 


importance. The manufacturer who un- 
derbids his competitors on the basis of faulty cost 
records not only works his own ruin but that of his 
competitors as well. This is the worst form of com- 
petition and should be most feared. It is little satis- 
faction to the manufacturer whose costs are correct 
to know that his competitor is digging his own grave, 
so long as others, not better informed regarding costs 
are constantly coming into the field. The growth 
and prosperity of many industries have been limited 
by lack of accurate cost information. The printing 
industry is a good example, but today printers as a class 
have campaigned so vigorously against this evil, that 
practically all large printing establishments have ac- 
curate cost data on which to base estimates and 
other policies. While the chemical industry is not as 
badly off as the printing industry was at one time 
still there are many large chemical concerns operating 
without the aid and comfort of accurate cost infor- 
mation. 

In times of prosperity margins of profit may permit 
such inconsistencies, but as an effective weapon against 
foreign competition and as a basis for calculating and 
realizing maximum profits American makers of chem- 
icals should protect themselves with accurate cost 
systems. 

The American chemical industry must broaden and 
deepen the foundation that will hold up the great 
expansion of the war period in the times of peace. 
This means the survival of the fittest and manufacturers 
need the solid basis of facts for efficient management 


that knowledge of costs alone can give them. 
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BELGIUM’S ZINC INDUSTRY RUINED 

Belgium’s zinc smelting industry was ruined by the 
Germans who dismantled plants, and early resumption 
of roasting is impossible. 

The only ore supply in sight for Belgium smelters at 
present, outside of Sweden, is Australia, with a possi- 
bility in the future of getting some ore from Mexico, as 
with the return of conditions approaching those of the 
pre-war period the Belgians may be able to compete in 
the Mexican ore market. 

The present method of zinc distillation originated in 
the city of Liége, where the ores from Moresnet, the 
neutral territory between Germany and Belgium, were 
treated. The original experimental work was paid for 
by subsidies granted by Napoleon I. An interesting his- 
torical account of the first attempts to produce zinc from 
these ores is given in one of the recent reports of the 
Vieille Monagne Co., This company controls the mines 
at Moresnet, and unti! the outbreak of the war was the 
largest producer in Belgium and one of the largest in the 
world, having a yearly production from all plants of over 
100,000 lorg tons. 

For the last hundred years Liége has always been the 
principal smelting district in Belgium. The works in 
this district are for the most part on the Meuse River, 
and obtain their coal from the Liége field, having both 
rail and water transportation from the mines to the 
plants. 

In 1913 the Belgian spelter plants produced 204,220 
long tons of spelter, or approximately 20 per cent of the 
world’s production. During this year 500,000 tons of ore 
were treated. The actual value of all of the products 
derived from treating zinc ore amounted to 225 million 
francs. 

In 1918 the production had dropped to 8000 tons with 
a corresponding drop in the value of the products. 





SULPHUR IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY 

The pre-war consumption of sulphur in Sweden amount- 
ed to 40,000 tons yearly, all of which was imported. The 
bulk was used in the sulphite wood pulp industry and 
was obtained from Great Britain and Sicily. At present 
there are prospects of America and Japan entering this 
market. During the war the maiority of the pulp mills 
have been re-adjusted so as to utilize Norwegian pyrites 
in place of sulphur and this introduces further competi- 
tion. Consumers are not likely to consider any price 
above £9 per ton c.i.f. Sweden. 

Before the war the requirements of the sulphite wood 
pulp industry in Norway were largely met by imported 
sulphur and the native pyrites was mostly exported. Dur- 
ing the war this state of affairs has been altered and 
the majority of the pulp factories have been adapted to 
use pyrites. 





JAPAN’S PURCHASES OF QUICKSILVER 
(Special to Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 20.—Japan is using large 
quantities of quicksilver, according to a report obtained 
from the Department of Commerce by the Washington 
Bureau of Druc & Cuemicat Markets. Out of total 
exports of 66,321 pounds valued at $88,495, during 
August, 65,250 pounds, worth $86,993, went to Japan. 

The next largest total, 465 pounds valued at $759, 
went to Canada, the remainder of the month’s business 
being divided into small lots sent to four other coun- 
tries, as follows: Colombia, 150 pounds valued at $170; 
Argentina, 306 pounds valued at $348; Salvador, 75 
pounds valued at $125, and Asiatic Russia, 75 pounds 
valued at $100. 
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LABOR MAKES ISSUE OF STEEL 
STRIKE AT INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Resolution Introduced Which Provides for Collective 
Bargaining and Declares That Employees Shall 
Have the Right to be Represented by Leaders of 
Their Own Choosing 

(Special to Drvuc AND CHEMICAL Markets) 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 21.—The Industrial Conference 
took under consideration for several days the resolution 
of the Labor Group which provides for collective bar- 
gaining and the right of employees to be represented by 
jeaders of their own choosing, whether employees of the 
company or not; in other words the agents of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The Public Group joined with 
the Labor Group in recommending this resolution to the 
Conference, and it was freely discussed. Its bearing on 
the steel strike was pointed out by several speakers who 
declared the resolution was being used as a wedge to 
force a settlement from Judge Gary. 

The Employers Group opposed the resolution, and as 
# compromise presented another resolution embodying the 
right of the employer to refuse to deal with representa- 
tives of his men when these representatives are not actu- 
ally from among his employees. On this issue the Con- 
ference was deadlocked, and both the Labor resolution and 
the Employers’ resolution were referred to the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen. 

The resolution offered by the Employers Group is as 
follows: 

Resolved, that without in any way limiting the right 
of a wage earner to refrain from joining any association 
or to deal directly with his employer as he chooses, the 
right of wage earners in private as distinguished from 





. Government employment to organize in trade and labor 


unions, in shop industrial councils, or other lawful form 
of association, to bargain collectively, to be represented by 
representatives of their own choosing in negotiations and 
adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours 
ot labor, and other conditions of employment, is recog- 
nized, and the right of the employer to deal or not to deal 
with men or groups of men who are not his employees 
and chosen by and among them is recognized, and no de- 
nial is intended of the right of an employer and his work- 
ers voluntarily to agree upon the form of their represen- 

tative relations. ‘ 





TIN PRICES TENDING UPWARD 

Spot supplies of tin, which were in store and availa- 
ble for immediate shipment, were quoted at 56c per 
pound. It was stated that unless some immediate im- 
provement took place in the dock workers’ strike the 
supplies would reach 60c within a few days. The 
supplies of tin unloaded and weighed on the piers but 
still unable to be moved were cuoted on Saturday at 
5Sc per pound, while those in the holds of the ships 
tied up were quoted at 54%4c. October from England 
was quoted at 5434c, November 54%c and last quarter 
shipment from the East at 54%c per pound. 

The prices cabled each day from London showed 4 
stronger tone each succeeding day and on Saturday the 
levels were: Standard, spot, £281 5s; futures, £282 
Ss; straits, spot, £281 5s; futures, earn c. i. f. London, 
£288 10s. 





A cablegram from Consul O’Hara, Trieste, Oct. 10, 
1919, states that the newspaper L’Informettore Eco- 
nomico, reports that the local Government has author- 
ized the customs officers to grant licenses for the ex- 
portation of quicksilver. 





=_—_ 
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The Chemical Industry and the Conference 





Broad Fundamentals and Increased Production are 
the Basic Problems According to Wm. H. Nichols, Jr. 


OLLECTIVE bargaining and the steel . strike 

have held the floor to the exclusion of broader 

subjects at the meeting of the Industrial Confer- 
ence in Washington. Illuminating as these discussions 
have been in bringing out the points of view of the em- 
ployer, labor and public groups of delegates, they have 
been premature according to William H. Nichols, Jr., 
president of the General Chemical Company. 

Mr. Nichols attended the early sessions of the Con- 
ference and insists that matters of detail ought only 
be considered after certain basic principles affecting 
the present industrial situation had been agreed upon 
by the delegates. After a defi- 


tru: that the chemical industry is not a large employer 
of labor; but if the Conference accomplishes anything, 
and I think it will, the conclusions reached will govern 
industrial policy in a way that no industry can avoid. 
That is just the reason why we have the right to look 
tor a broad platform and should not be satisfied with 
a few narrow planks. Some of the employers by sit- 
ting up late nights have worked out whole series of 
schemes, or plans they call them—the This plan and 
the That plan. Some are good, some are indifferent; 
but none of them can be universally applied to all in- 
dustries. What is needed is a straight-forward decla- 

ration of principles, a definition 








nite programme has been ! 
drawn up, he hopes to see most 
serious consideration given to 
the ways and means of increas- 
ing production. 

“The Conference,” he said to 
a representative of Druc & 
CHEMICAL MARKETS just as he 
was leaving New York Monday 
for a trip West, “is running on 
a cold scent when it considers 
‘how’ before it has run ‘why’ to 


“Take this matter of collec- 
tive bargaining—just what do 
the delegates mean by it? It is 
plain that the different groups 
have different ideas about it, 








Chemical manufacturers are not 
large employers of labor, and work- 
ers in chemical plants are not strongly 
unionized; nevertheless, the Indus- 
trial Conference, now in session in 
Washington, is working on problems 
of vital importance to the chemical 
industry. The views of Mr. Nichols, 
as set forth in this interview, have a 
special interest, coming, as they do, 
from the president of one of the larg- 
est American chemical manufacturing 
earth. companies and one who has been in 
close touch with the work of the In- 
dustrial Board throughout the war 
period and who was present at the 
Conference meetings last week. 


| of the rights and the duties not 
of capital and labor, but of men 
and management. 

“Tf, for example, a hundred 
men in your plant decide that 
you are not paying enough, or 
that your hours are longer than 
they want, they have a perfect 
right to leave. Have you, or 
have you not, the right to hire 
another hundred to take their 
place? Because they have band- 
ed together, do they get a pro- 
prietary interest in your estab- 
lishment, which gives them the 
right to close your plant unti! 
you and they—but no others— 
come to terms? The corpora- 














and these differences are ex- 
tended even to different individuals within one group. 
Any manufacturer who employs more than half a 
dozen men of necessity bargains with them collectively 
in so far as it is impossible for him to deal with each 
worker individually, and so he has established certain 
average standards of pay for certain types of work. 
That is true even in plants where unions are not rec- 
cgnized; but very obviously that is not the idea that 
labor delegates have of collective bargaining. 

“Such basic principles as this ought to be carefully 
weighed and then carefully defined. After this is done, 
the working out of a practical, agreeable programme 
would be a much simpler and a very much surer work. 

“The matter of the eight-hour day has not yet come 
up seriously, but it will come up-before long. A decla- 
ration of principle upon the standard day’s work made 
beforehand would be inestimable help in settling any 
concrete problems that would later come up for dis- 
cussion. It is plain that for certain workers in the 
steel industry an eight-hour day would kill any man; 
but an eight-hour day would drive the farmer into 
bankruptcy, or else send the price of foodstuffs so high 
that we would all starve. Such questions as these 
ought to have been studied in a broad way before tak- 
ing up details, and the Conference made a mistake in 
not thrashing out the declaration of principles which 
the employer group presented.” 

Mr. Nichols was asked just how much effect the 
Conference is to have upon the chemical industry, and 
he replied: 

“A very great effect, I believe, for it is considering 
matters that are of vital concern to every industry. 
Cur industry is more widely and more intimately in- 
terwoven in the industrial fabric than any other. It is 


; tion is bound by law to live up 
to its agreements. Its stockholders must abide by the 
decisions of their directors. Is there no equal obliga- 
tion on thespart of associations of workers, and are 
they not equally responsible for the fulfilment of con- 
tracts made by their representatives?” 

“Ts there,” Mr. Nichols was asked, “a fair prospect 
of finding an answer to these questions?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “because employers really want 
to do as well by their men as they can afford, and em- 


ployees are learning that their wages bear a direct re- 


lation to the success of the industry in which they 
work. Tilhe Conference as a whole realizes that the 
one big problem is increased production. All are 
agreed on that, and all will work toward that end. It 
must be worked for, too, by all of us, in the Confer- 
ence and out of it. We must produce more goods more 
cheaply. Speaking for myself, as an employer, I would 
be glad if all workers could receive four times as 
inuch as they do now; but the only way it can be done 
is to earn it, to produce four times as much as is now 
produced. This is the secret at once of higher wages 
and lower cost of living and shorter hours. We all 
live up to advanced standards now, and the only way 
to pay for the better things we erijoy is to increase 
our output. Our grandparents—mine at least, for 
they lived up in New England—lived in a house with- 
cut a furnace. We, all of us, have to pay for our fur- 
naces, and our bathtubs too, even if we only keep coal 
ir) them, by increasing production. I don’t believe the 
cost of living is coming down, because the standard of 
living is getting higher all the time. If the cost of 
living does not come down, wages cannot come down, 
and I do not think they will. But,” he added earnestly, 
“our production must increase, or, as a nation, we will 
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go bankrupt. We are going to compete with a down- 
and-out Germany in the chemical industry, and Ger- 
will have to work overtime 


many, to get on her feet, 
for low wages. She knows it and will do it, and it 
means she can undersell us unless we increase our 


production to keep pace with our increased living ex- 
penses. 

“Those people who talk about sitting down and en- 
joying the fruits of victory forget that they have either 
been gobbled up or have dried on the tree. We must 
yet busy and plant a new orchard—or go hungry.” 





GRASSELLI TERRE HAUTE PLANT CLOSED 

The plant of the Grasselli Chemical Co. at Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been closed, owing to a strike of the em- 
ployees who walked out without notice in violation of 
an agreement that all grievances would be settled by 
the Works Committee. R. Ziesing, manager, was to con- 
fer with the Works Committee in the afternoon of Sept. 
30, but the men walked out in the morning. The strike 
was due to one of the employees, who was only recently 


employed, demanding a better job. The superintendent 
told him that men who had been longer in the com- 
rany’s employ would have the first opportunity for ad- 


vancement. The man refused to go to work in his old 
position, and the superintendent hired a new man. Agi- 
tators spread false reports, and the other men demand- 
ed the reinstatement of the “kicker.” Without waiting 
for the Works Committee to take the matter up with 
the superintendent the entire force walked out. 

A paper was then presented to Mr. Ziesing demanding 
an increase of wages, recognition of the union and pay 
for time lost while on strike. Each member of the com- 
mittee of strikers was asked if these demands were the 
conditions under which the men would return to 
work, and all declared the conditions would never be 
changed. Mr. Ziesing then closed the plant. 


cnly 





ASSETS OF HAVENS COLORS CO. 


Einar Christie, receiver for Frank L. May & Co., 
Inc., the Rare Metals Co., and Havens Colors Co., 
through Campbell, Flaherty, Turner & Strouse, coun- 


sel for the receiver, invites suggestions ffbm creditors 





as to the steps advisable to conserve the assets, and 
ays: 

“The debts are supposed to aggregate $170,000, while 
the assets on paper are substantially as follows: In 


Rare Metals Co., 








about $59,000; in Frank L. May & 

than $1,000. This leaves the Havens 

&  Yalesville, Conn., which is also in the 
h civers of which the undersigned is one. 
His co-receiver is Charles D. Lockwood, of Stamford, 
Conn. The same course will be followed in respect 
of that case, and in that particular proceeding two- 
thirds of the entire capital stock is owned by Frank 
, and the pt son debt, amounting to $26,- 


rank L. May & Co., which will be col- 
as 8 ssible from the assets. The assets 
ere carried on the books as about 
are eliceea be worth very much less 


to 
resent conditions, as are the assets of the other 











Its and Acid Co., 61 
was damaged by fire 
extent of $50,000. 





Red Paint Company, of Chicago and 
ch was reported recently to have bought 
Fourteenth Street, Long Island City for a 
ave also noguieet through Harold A. Senporeyse: 
Plaza, Long Island City, the factory of 


a site on 
Ppiant, h 
of 1 Bridge 
John Welden, at 171 to 175 Thirteenth Street. 
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FOR “OPEN SHOP” POLICY 





Statement Issued by Hon. Jonathan Bourne, Jr,, 
President of the Republican Publicity Association, 
Washington 
“The crux of the demands of the labor group as pre- 

sented to the labor-capital conference may be summarized 

as follows: ‘The right of wage-earners to bargain col- 
lectively, through unions, represented by agents of their 
own choosing.’ It is a one-sided proposition. It speaks 
of the ‘right’ of wage-earners to bargain in a certain 
way but assumes that there shall be no right to bargain 
in any other way. What the unions desire is not the 
right, but the power, to bargain collectively, and, under 
the form of bargaining collectively to dictate terms to 
employers. Their object is not bargaining but dictation, 

“The only truly American policvy—the only truly demo- 
cratic policy—is for wage earners to bargain collectively 
or individually as they may prefer and as they may be 
able to bargain with employers. Whenever an employee 
is compelled to participate in collective bargaining against 
his will, his ‘right’ has been taken from him and he is 
no longer a free man. He becomes a subject of the 
union and its agents, no longer free to take employment 
when he so desires. Whenever an employer is denied 
the right to bargain individually with his employees, his 
‘right’ has been taken from him, also, and he becomes 
a subject of the union and its agents. 

“The demand of the labor unions, assuming to speak 
for all wage-earners, although authorized to speak for 
relatively few, is an attempt to overthrow the first prin- 
ciple for which our fore-fathers fought the American 
revolution—the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. With the demand of the labor union granted, 
the word ‘liberty’ would scarcely have a place in our 
vocabulary. Popular government would be practically set 
aside and in its place would be set up a government ot, 
for and by the labor unions—-an autocratic government 
granting to the rest of the people only so much life, 
liberty and happiness as might be necessary to prevent 
revolt. With the hand of the labor union in control of 
transportation, in command of steel production, in super- 
vision of coal production, and probably dominant in the 
police service of cities, there would be no recognized rights 
of farmers, cattle growers, sheepmen, horticulturists, 
dairymen, gardeners, merchants, manufacturers, mine- 
owners, etc. The proposal is the setting up of a govern- 
by class with defiance of the rights of all not 
members of that class. 

“Wage-earners have the right today to bargain collec- 
tively if they wish. They also have the right to bargain 
individually. They are in the full enjoyment of unim- 
paired liberty of action. Forced bargaining through a 
labor union is not maintenance of liberty—it is the de- 
struction of liberty. Forced subjection to the mandates 
of a walking delegate is not liberty—it is serfdom. Forced 
membership in a union as a prerequisite to employ- 
ment is not liberty—it is the very reverse. 

“It is the plan and practice of labor unions to limit 
production and to establish a standard of speed with con- 
sideration for the least efficient rather than the most eff- 
cient. That policy and practice has resulted in under- 
production and has aided materially in bringing about the 
present excessive cost of living. That practice contravenes 
sound public policy and is unjust to the great majority of 
people who depend for success upon their own individual 
industry, enterprise and thrift. Forced collective bargain- 
ing would be a wrong—not a right. To speak of it as a 
‘right’ is a perversion of langvage. Freedom to bargain 


ment 


either individually or collectively is the only true American 
policy, conducive to progress and promctive of the public 
welfare.” 
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IMPORTS OF DYES DECLINING 
(Special to DruG AND CxemIcaAL MARKETS) 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 20—Imports of dyes and 
dyestuffs now total only $200,000 a month, as com- 
pared with many times that figure before the war, 
and are the best evidence that the American diye 
industry has found its pace. During the month of 
August, according to figures furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, imports of natural indigo totaled 
2837 pounds, valued at $3,721 (of which 2,142 pounds 
worth $3,443, came from Salvador and the rest from 
England), and synthetic indigo 8,115 pounds worth 
$17,355, all of which came from Switzerland. 

Only 2,214 pounds of alizarin and alizarin dyes, 
valued at $4,637, were imported during the month, cf 
which 1,892 pounds valued at $1,852, came from Eng- 
land, 220 pounds, worth $2,517, from Switzerland, and 
102 pounds, valued at $268 from Canada. Extracts 
and decoctions for dyeing totaled 48,881 pounds, with 
a value of $6,665, of which 32,576 pounds, valued at 
$1,305, is reported as having been received from France; 
11,200 pounds, worth $1,077, from British India; 4,774 
pounds, valued at $230, from Japan, and the most 
valuable shipment, 331 pounds valued at $4,053, from 
France. 

Colors or dyes not elsewhere specified totaled 85,726 
pounds and were worth $168,494. The largest part 
of this came from Switzerland, which furnished 74,558 
pounds, valued at $142,486, other receipts being 5,707 
pounds worth $10,763, from England; 4,620 pounds 
worth $13,839 from Belgium; 410 pownds worth $512, 
from Canada; 332 pounds, valued at $757 from the 
Netherlands, and 99 pounds, valued at $137, from 
Japan. 





HOW TO OBTAIN GERMAN VAT DYES 


The War Trade- Board Section of the Department 
of State is now prepared to make allocations provid- 
ing for the importation of German dyes (other than 
vat dyes) in amounts sufficient to supply the require- 
ments of the consumers of the United States for the 
six months’ period November 15, 1919, to May 15, 1920. 

Allocations will be made only when the articles 
desired to be imported are unobtainable from United 
States sources, or, though obtainable from United 
States sources, are unobtainable on reasonable terms 
as to prices, quality and delivery. 

Importations of these articles will be governed by 
rules and regulations which will be announced as soon 
as the necessary details have been completed. In 
the meantime, dye consumers are requested to file with 
the War Tradc Board Section, as soon as possible, 
applications and undertakings on forms which will 
be supplied on request, by the Bureau of Imports, 
War Trade Board Section, Washington, D. orn 
which will be stated estimates of the amounts of the 
above mentioned dyes which will be recuired for con- 
sumption during the above mentioned six months’ 
period. 

Applicants are urgently requested to estimate their 
requirements as accurately as possible, as all estimates 
will be carefully scrutinized and any applications con- 
taming estimates which are apparently excessive will 
not be acted upon until the matter has been investigated 
and found satisfactory to the War Trade Board Section. 





Delay in transportation of Swiss dyes, which left 
Pasle in July and reached New York in October led 
to the belief that the strike in Swiss dye works was 
the cause, but members of the Swiss Industrial Com- 


Mission now in this country say the strike lasted only 
fine days. 1 
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GOVERNMENT LOANS ARE RETARDING 
FOREIGN TRADE, SAYS J. 8S. ALEXANDER 





President of National Bank of Commerce Urges Re- 
turn to Normal Conditions in Address Before 
International Trade Conference—Chemical Outlook 
Discussed by C. H. MacDowell, President of Armour 
Fertilizer Works 

(Special to Druc AND CuEmicaL MARKETS) 

Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 20.—Termination of Govern- 
ment financing for America’s commerce and the stimula- 
tion of a return to normal business methods through 
private enterprise were advocated here today as necessary 
steps for solving international trade difficulties by James 
S. Alexander, president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, as chairman of the Committee on 
Credits and Finance of the International Trade Confer- 
ence. The conference is held under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States and is com- 
posed of representative business, banking and industrial 
leaders from all over the country, gathered to discuss 
Europe’s commodity and financial needs with similarly 
prominent men unofficially representing England, France, 
Relgium and Italy. 

Mr. Alexander said that it was not proposed to offer 
a cure-all to those engaged in foreign trade and that ‘it 
would be inadvisable to try to provide a single scheme or 
special method for financing trade between Europe and 
America. In advocating a return fo normal business meth- 
ods he pointed out that this did not necessarily mean a 
return to pre-war conditions since “even in the throes of 
war the world has continued to progress and some good 
has come out of evil times.” 

The conduct of business, he said, would have to be 
shaped in accordance with the present and the future, 
as well as the past, accepting things largely as they are 
and aiming to adapt them and ourselves to a practical 
working basis. In diseussing the maladjustment in trade 
relations he pointed out that while a favorable balance of 
trade of several hundred million dollars a month has been 
accumulating for the United States, great unfavorable 
lhalances of trade had grown against the nations of 
Europe. Mr. Alexander said in part: 

It is axiomatic that what is bought must be paid for 
and that nations engaged in foreign trade in the long run 
pay for imports by exports. The existing unpaid and un- 
balanced state of trade between America and Europe 
has been made possible by credits granted by the United 
States Government to the governments of Europe. These 
ciedits have largely ceased to be available for the sup- 
port of the export trade, and our exports are now going 
to Europe largely on open account. There has come as a 
consequence a dramatic break in virtually all the European 
exchange rates, and the foreign exchange markets are 
badly demoralized. It is recognized on the part of all of 
us that in the absence of special emergency measures the 
exchange rates will continue to fall until American ex- 
ports to Europe are so checked that imports will pay for 
them. 

C. H. MacDowell, president of the Armour Fertilizer 
Works, and chairman of the Committee on Chemicals of 
the conference, says the delegates from France, Belgium, 
Italy and Great Britain are particularly interested in the 
chemical industry. He continued: 

“The countries represented have greatly increased their 
chemical production due to war needs and find themselves 
less dependent on outside sources than ever before, They 
are anxious to maintain their position and to more com- 
pletely round out their line of products. The output of 
the United States chemical manufacturer is being readily 
disposed of due to the prosperous conditions existing here. 
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He is also finding an outlet for many chemicals through 
export to other countries. While he is suffering some- 
what from shortage of labor, raw materials and uncer- 
tain transportation, he is able to maintain a satisfactory 
output. In Europe conditions are different. Production 
in allied countries, except for certain specialties is be- 
low normal. Labor conditions are disturbed and home- 
buying power reduced. 


“It follows that, in order to keep going, the European 
chemical manufacturer will work hard for export busi- 
ness to help finance outside purchases to pay foreign ob- 
ligations, and to improve the distressing exchange condi- 
tions now existing. 

“As the local conditions improve, the home-buying 
power will increase. Before the war many countries found 
it easier to buy than to produce certain chemical products 
and as a consequence German manufacturers dominated 
in certain lines. The war quickly demonstrated the im- 
portance during critical times of a well developed chemi- 
cal industry as aside from direct war needs chemicals are 
largely used in the manufacture of other products of 
greater value. As a result, chemical production is being 
studied as never before and national chemical independ- 
ence is recommended perhaps to an exaggerated degree.” 





NOT TO FIX FERTILIZER PRICES 


G. S. Alexander & Co. have received word from 
Washington that the Department of Agriculture has 
decided not to fix the prices of fertilizer materials, af- 
ter considering the statements made by fertilizer 
manufacturers at a meeting held in Washington on 
Oct. 6. 


The Department announced not only that it has 
not fixed any prices as reported, but that, after due 
consideration, it has reached the conclusion that, in 
the circumstances, it would not be warranted at the 
present time in naming a fair profit for such raw fer- 
tilizer materials as sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, 
tankage, fishscrap and cotton seed meal. 

The Department, however, will continue fully to ex- 
ercise its own powers under the licensing system 
against profiteering as well as in conjunction with the 
Department of Justice. The amendment to the Con- 
trol Act now pending in Congress carries a provision 
te the effect that any one who violates the act by 
profiteering or otherwise shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not exceeding $5,000 or be imprisoned for not 
more than two years, or both. Any act of profiteering 
under the law or any other violation of the law may 
be prosecuted criminally after the licensing provis- 
ions thereof are terminated by a formal proclamation 
of peace. 





The first American trade commissioner to Poland 
will be Louis E. Yan Norman, whose assignment to 
Warsaw is just announced by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Van Norman, who has just completed a survey or 
the situation in Roumania, is the author of “Poland, 
the Knight Among Nations,” and numbers among his 
personal friends some of the best-known Polish leaders. 
During the war he was identified with the War Trade 
Board at Washington. 


The only official information regarding vat dyes in 
Germany is contained in a report submitted by the Dye 
Commission of Germany to the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion, in which it is stated that there was about £4,000,- 
000 worth of dyes in Germany at that time, or ap- 
proximately 12,000 tons. An estimate has placed the 
vat dyes at about £1,000,000 worth. The estimate is 
evidently based on prices far above pre-war values. 
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Pacific Coast Notes 








The imports at San Francisco, for the week ending 
October 11 included the following: From Gothenburg 
to W. R. Grace & Co., on the steamer Lima, nitrates 
20,000 bags and cocoa beans 500 tons; from Shanghai 
and Hongkong to the China Mail Steamship Co., on 
the steamer China, albumen 310 packages; peanut oil 
207 cases, cassia 1000 packages and camphor 293 cases; 
from Manila and Shanghai to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co., on the steamer West Enof, peanut oil 9085 
cases, soy 465 packages, tapioca flour 66 bales, cassia 
720 bales, camphor 213 cases, ginger 10 packages, wood 
oil 5 cases and 741 barrels, albumen 354 packages, cot- 
ton seed oil 1050 barrels and bean oil 600 barrels; from 
Hongkong and way vorts te the Pacific Mai! Steam- 
ship Co. on the steamer Venezuela, nut oil 2100 cases 
and coconut oil 762 tons; from Mani'a to the Matson 
Navigation Co. on the steamer West Cawthon, coconut 
oil 600 tons and Lumbang oil 200 barrels. 


Cristoval Regidor, manager of the drug and chemical 
department of Chas. T. Stork Co., San Francisco, has 
recovered from an operation at Jane Hospital and 
is at his desk again. 


The Fujita & Allen Co., a branch of Fujita & Co, 
Ltd., Japan, has opened offices at 22 Battery street, 
San Framcisco, with John T. Allen in charge. A gen- 
eral importing, exporting and brokerage business is 
done, handling Oriental and domestic products. 


The Otaylite Products Company of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been. granted a permit to issue its entire 
capital stock to D. A. Hamburger, M. A. Hamburger, 
Edward H.. McCullough and John B. Apablasa in 
exchange for land in San Diego County containing 
deposits of chalk, silica and otaylite. 


The Philippine Vegetable Oil Compary has trans- 
formed a large sailing vessel into an auxiliary motor 
ship, the Katherine, and this vessel will shortly sail 
from San Francisco to Manila with 80,000 cases of 
petroleum products, returning with vegetable oil in 
bulk. 


The Blazeout Company is preparing to erect a fac- 
tory at Spokane, Wash. at an estimated cost of $100,000 
for the manufacture of a chemical fire extinguisher and 
preventative. 





ROSIN AND TURPENTINE EXPORTS 
(Special to Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 20.—Our export trade in 
rosin and turpentine now totals very nearly five million 
dollars a month, according to figures obtained by the 
Washington Bureau of Druc & CHEMICAL MarKETS 
from the Department of Commerce. During the month 
of August, 206,738 barrels of rosin, valued at $3,723,504, 
and 982,512 gallons of spirits of turpentine, worth 
$1,142,266, were shipped from our ports. 

England is our most important customer for both 
commodities, according to the report, although ship- 
ments were made to nearly every foreign country with 
the exceptions of Austria-Hungary and Germany. Tur- 
key received a small shipment of turpentine. 





Thomas J. Paker, 41 West Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York, connected with the General Chemical Company, 
Bayonne, N. J., in the capacity of superintendent, died 
on October 9, at the age of 70 years. 
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WAGES HIGHER IN SEPTEMBER 

The New York State Industrial Commission says 
there was no change of consequence in employment in 
the chemicals, oils and paints group in August. The 
number of oil workers was slightly lower in August, 
but more people were employed in the production of 
varnishes, printing ink and miscellaneous chemical 
products. / 

Weekly earnings in the chemicals, oils and paints 
group of industries increased 4 per cent from August 
to September. A wage rate increase of 10 per cent was 
reported in oil refineries of the State. 

In September the increase in the earnings of New 
York State factory workers appears to have exceeded 
the amount required by the increase in cost of living. 
Factory workers’ earnings averaged 96 per cent higher 
in September than in June, 1914, and food prices were 
90 per cent higher according to the index number of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. During 
the month from August to September, the earnings of 
factory workers rose 4 per cent, while food prices 
cropped 2 per cent. 

The September average weekly earning again sets a 
new high mark, as it is $24.83 or 98 cents higher than 
the average earning for August. The New York City 
factory workers’ earnings averaged $26.17 in Septem- 
ber or $1.46 higher than in August. 

These averages are computed by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the State Industrial Commission from the re- 
ports of 1,648 manufacturers of the State. 

Employees in nearly all branches of manufacturing 
earned more in September than in August. The in- 
crease in earnings is due in some cases to overtime, for 
which, in many firms, an extra rate of pay was given. 
Local holidays in New York and Utica in honor of 
men returning from military service cut down the num- 
ber of hours worked, and consequently the earnings of 
workers in some of the firms reporting, but the num- 
ber of such firms was not sufficient to seriously affect 
the total for the State. 

The increase in weekly earnings in the various in- 
dustries from August to September runs as high as 
$7.00. In a considerable number of industries an in- 
crease of one or two dollars in the average weekly 
earning was reported. 





The Chemical Warfare Service, U. S. A., has issued 
the following statement regarding men discharged 
from the service: “Many men are being discharged 
trom the army, who, before entering service were en- 
gaged in work requiring chemical or technical educa- 
tion and experience. Nearly all are college or techni- 
cal school graduates, with pra¢tical experience. They 
also have had the benefit of army training and disci- 
pline, and in some instances, the handling of men, re- 
search work or chemical engineering. Some of them 
are anxious to secure employment. To help them the 
kelations Section of the Chemical Warfare Service is 
acting as a clearing house. Do you need a man? If 
so, please send full details of your requirements. We 
have them from $1,200 to $12,000 a year. A line to the 
Director of Chemical Warfare Service, Washington, 
D. C., will bring prompt attention.” 





Revised rates have been announced by the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation for the United States Shipping 
Board. Included in the list is a rate of 75 cents per 
cubic foot, or one per cent ad valorem on drugs and 
medicines, including proprietary medicines, liniments, 
drugs, etc., of every description, from our North At- 
lantic ports to ports in the United Kingdom. 
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FORDNEY FAVORS TAX ON SALES 





Plan Originally Suggested by “Drug and Chemical 
Markets” Finds Favor in Washington—Easily Col- 
lected and Bookkeeping Would be Simplified 


(Special to Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 20—The idea of a tax of one 
per cent on all sales, in lieu of the present consumption 
taxes, which was suggested by Druc & CHEMICAL Miar- 
kKETS in May, 1917, is becoming more popular in Congress, 
and it is probable that within a short time a bill providing 
jor this plan will be brought up for consideration. Prac- 
tically all of the industries hit by the various excise taxes 
in the present revenue law have urged the repeal of those 
taxes, and a half-promise was made a number of 
months ago that some, at least, would be set aside as 
soon as possible. 

From a tax on all sales, which has the endorsement of 
Representative Fordney, chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Government would secure a greater 
revenue than it now receives from the entire revenue 
law. Inasmuch as it is not proposed to repeal the entire 
law but only certain of the excise taxes, the Government 
under the proposed plan would raise two and possibly 
three billicn dollars a year more than at present. The 
one per cent tax would yield approximately five billions 
a year. It would apply to all sales of merchandise, witi 
the possible exception of farm products and drugs, and 
would include sales of real estate. The present tax on 
real estate transfers is nominal; on the transfer of prop- 
erty valued at $10,000, the Government now gets but $10, 
while under the proposed tax it would receive $100. 

This tax would prove no greater burden upon the 
people than do the present taxes, Mr. Fordney said, and 
it would be much easier of collection. The cost of col- 
lecting the proposed tax would be much lower to the Gov- 
ernment and to the business men of the country. The 
one per cent tax would be payable by the merchant upon 
the total amount of his sales for a given period, and 
ho would thus be relieved of the necessity of keeping 
books in which the sales of taxable merchandise are shown 
separately from the sales of other goods, and would no 
longer be under the necessity of affixing stamps to hun- 
dreds of different items. At the same time, by this 
method the Government would collect a tax on sales of 
five cents with the same facility as on sales of $500. 

It is proposed to let the merchants pass the tax along 
to the consumer, as is now done with jewelry, and it has 
been found that, while there is difficulty in explaining the 
tax when it must be collected separately, there is no 
trouble when the tax is included in the selling price. 





The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. said: 
“There was no material change in business conditions 
of the past month; a good demand continued in our 
line of chemicals, being still, to a great extent, of the 
hand-to-mouth order. Labor troubles, strikes, etc., 
however, threaten to seriously interfere with manufac- 
turing and shipping, and, if persisted in, will do much 
to dampen what appeared to be a gradual revival.” 


Charles A. Anderson & Co., in their weekly chemi- 
cal market report, said: “The stagnated condition of 
export trading, which has obtained since the strike of 
the longshoremen, showed signs toward the end of the 
week of improvement. There was a very sudden and 
marked increase in business for foreign account. Do- 
mestic business continues to improve and there seems 
to be a tendency toward higher prices. Manufacturers 
are optimistic about the labor situation which they 
claim is again almost normal.” 
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HOW EXPORT BUSINESS IS HANDLED 
BY THE EXPORT ALKALI ASSOCIATION 


Shipments Confined to Caustic Soda and Soda Ash at 
Present—Brokerage and Commission Paid on Orders 
—Nine Companies in the Organization 
The United States Alkali Export Association, Inc., 

recently incorporated under the laws of Delaware, is 

confining its business at present to caustic soda and 
soda ash. In explaining the purpose of the Alkali Export 

Association and the methods of handling orders. A 

prominent member of the association said: 

“The Alkali Export Association quotes prices on 
caustic soda and soda ash for export, or the individual 
members will do so on request. When the exporter 
requests the association to handle the business the 
order is allocated to one of the members of the asso- 
ciation who is able to fill the order, and he delivers 
the material according to the terms stipulated. The 
exporter who places the order gives shipping direc- 
tions and arranges terms of payment. A commission 
is paid to export merchants. We take business from 
all persons whether members of the association or 
not. Brokers who place business with the association 
are paid one per cent brokerage. Established export 
houses usually arrange a commission, also, on the 
transaction. Discounts are arranged by the associa- 
tion. 

“The advantages of an association are in having @ 
central point where quotations can be obtained on ma- 
terials of the highest standard, and orders placed at 
once because the sources of supply are known to us, 
and if immediate shipment is wanted the exporter is 
saved a long hunt for the product. In cases where the 
order is complicated, we can distribute the details 
very effectively and quickly. Members of the asso- 
ciation are free to ship direct, if they prefer to do so. 
When they have more business than they can attend 
to, the association takes the orders of one manufac- 
turer and allocates them among other members. 

“There are nine companies in the Alkali Export 
Association at the present time: Solvay Process Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Hooker Electrochemical Co., New 
York; Pennsylvania Salt Co., Philadelphia; Michigan 
Alkali Co., Wyandotte, Mich.; Columbia Chemical Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh; 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Providence, R. I. [Works at 
Saltville, Va, and Niagara Falls, N. Y.]; Republic 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh; Warner-Klipstein Chemical 
Co., New York [works at Charleston, W. Va.].” 





UNFAIR COMPETITION IN LINSEED OIL 
(Special to Druc anp CHEMicaL Markets) 

_ Washington, D. C., Oct. 20—Charging that turpen- 
tine and linseed oil are adulterated with low grade 
mineral oils and other ingredients, and offered to the 
public as ‘second-run’ turpentine and linseed oil, the 
Federal Trade Commission has issued formal com- 
plaints against the Plomo Specialty Manufacturing 
Company, and the Riverside Refining Company, a sub- 
sidiary distributor, both of Cleveland, charging them 
with unfair competition. 

The commission declares there is no commodity 
known in the trade as ‘second-run’ linseed oil; and 
that in both cases the use of the term is false and 
deceptive. The concerns are to file their answers on 
November 29, : 





The manufacture of chloroform is about to be un- 
dertaken by the Natal (South Africa) Can By-Products, 
Itd., and the company is importing a special still for 
the purpose, which will be run in connection with its 
ether plant. 
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News of Companies 





The Maignen Chemical Company, 1306 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, has leased the four-story building at 1329 
Arch Street. 


The Packers Tar Soap-:Conipany, Mystic, Conn., has 
completed plans for the construction of a two-story 
local plant. 


The Novo Laboratory Company, Perth Amboy, N. 
J., manutacturer of proprietary medicines, has pur- 
chased a two-story brick factory on Catherine Street. 


‘for $12,000. 


The Mason Coal & Chemical Company, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., is arranging to increase its output of bromines, 
salt, camphor, chlorine, soap and chloroform. The 
company’s plant has a capacity of about 300 barrels of 
salt per day. 


G. Ober & Sons Company, Baltimore, Md., manu- 
facturers of fertilizers, recently purchased property 
at Lombard and Grant Streets, as a site for @ three- 
story administration building 





WOULD DEVELOP AMERICAN PUMICE 
(Special to Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 20.—A protective tariff on 
pumice is being advocated by those interested in fos- 
tering pumice production in the United States. Letters 
addressed to members of Congress, having such legis- 
lation in view, set forth that previous to the war users 
were obliged to purchase pumice in lump and powdered 
form from Italy. The war put an end to this, and con- 
sumers endeavored to procure needed supplies else- 

where. 

“Upon investigation,” one consumer states, “we 
found large deposits of pumice in California. We have 
encouraged the owners of these deposits to develop 
them, so that we could obtain our pumice require- 
ments from them. We have found this California 
pumice to be superior in quality to the pumice we 
formerly purchased from Italy, with the exception otf 
the very fine grades, which we obtained from the 
Island of Malta. : : 

“There is only a very short period during the year 
when the men can work on these pumice deposits, 
as the snow is quite heavy and it is impossible to trans- 
port to the railroad. We believe that the American 
industries in this line should be protected and we ask 
that this protection be afforded by having a prohibitive 
tariff placed on the imported pumice.” 





Charging the concerns have given sums of money 
to employes of their customers without the knowledge 
or consent of the employers, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the purchase of supplies, the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued formal complaints of unfair 
competition against the Jay Printing [nk Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Sterling Wallace, N. Y. C, 
dealers in printers’ inks; and the New York Wood- 
finishers’ Supply Co., N. Y. C., dealing in oils, varnishes, 
glues and like products. ; 


The Federal Trade Commission has charged the 
Louisville Soap Company, Inc., of Louisville. Ky., with 
unfair competition in having guaranteed jobbers against 
a decline in the prices of its products. It is charged 
also that the company has “systematically and repeat- 
edly” compensated jobbers by paying rebates equal 
to the difference between the prices the jobbers paid 
for supplies and the market prices following a decline. 
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| Trade Notes and Personals 


One of the fifteen industrial concerns, locating in 
Baltimore recently is the Zem Chemical Company, 
capital $300,000, which will engage in the manufacture 
of toilet articles and patent medicines. 


Frank S. Washburn, president of the American Cyan- 
amid Co., has been appointed chairman of the New 
York city committee of the Cornell University En- 
dowment drive for $5,000,900. 


W. R. MacIntosh, formeriy with the Butterwworth- 
Judson Corporation, has been engaged with the Sher- 
win-Williams Company as special technical representa- 
tive to call on the consuming trade, also the exporters 
and importers of dyes, intermediates and chemicals. 


A metal that can be substituted for platinum or gold 
in acid tests is announced by Prof. S. W. Parr, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Department of Chemistry. He calls 
it illium and estimates the cost at 25 cents an ounce. 
The new metal can be machined like platinum. It is 
an alloy. 


A fire, believed to have been incendiary, resulted in 
a loss of several thousand dollars to the drug mill of 
Albert W. Gould, Malden, Mass., recently. The build- 
ing is a two-story wooden siructure and was partially 
destroyed. All the contents were ruined either by 
flames or water. Two men, tound drunk nearby, were 
arrested on suspicion of having started the fire. 


Police raided the factory of Charles Crompton & 
Son, Lynn, Mass., Oct. 17, and seized alcoholic flavor- 
ing extracts, including 11,222 bottles of Jamaica ginger, 
172 bottles of alcoho! and a barrel containing 50 gal- 
lons of ginger extract, all valued at $3,000. Deputy 
Chief of Police Callahan who led the raiding party 
said that of the arrests for drunkenness in Lynn, fully 
95 per cent were caused by drinking Jamaica ginger, 
that many of the men arrested needed medical atten- 
tion and there had been some deaths. - Officials of the 
company assert that they were not responsible for the 
sale of the extracts to persons, as they dealt only with 
storekeepers. 


Colgate & Co. celebrated in honor of their employees 
who had been with them for long periods, and business 
was at a standstill in the Jersey City plant during 
the ceremonies one day last week. Gold and diamond 
pins were presented to four men who have passed the 
half century mark of association with the firm—Cyrus 
G. Shepard, James D. McCroskery, Patrick Madden 
and T. J. McClung. A total of 521 employes received 
pins for five years’ service, 233 for ten years, ninety- 
three for fifteen years, forty-one for twenty years, 
twenty-six for twenty-five years, nineteen for thirty 
years, twenty for thirty-five years, eight for forty years 
and eight for forty-five years. 


In accordance with the requirements of the amended 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act an Order-in-Coun- 
cil has been passed by the Canadian government ap- 
pointing the following members of the Proprietary 
Medicine Board, whose duty will be to advise the 
Federal Department of Health on questions arising in 
regard to patent medicines; Dr. Alexander Blackader, 
professor of Pharmacology, McGill University, Mon- 
treal; Dr. R. D. Rudolph, professor of therapeutics. 
University of Toronto; Dr. A. McGill, chief analyst. 
Department of Health, Ottawa; Dr. E. W. J. E. W. 
Lecours, professor of pharmacy and _ vice-president 
Laval School of Pharmacy, Montreal, and Dr. Charles 
F. Heebner, dean of the College of Pharmacy, Toronto. 
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MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS EXPORT 
TRADE WITH GERMANY AND NEAR EAST 





Questions of Production to Meet the Foreign Demand, 
Banking Facilities, Credits, and Transportation 
Considered—Conference Here in November on 
Policy Toward Central Powers 


Russian and German trade occupied the attention of 
the American Manufacturers’ Export Association at the 
opening session at the Waldorf-Astoria, on Thursday, 
Get. 16. “‘W. S. Gavan, vice-president of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Export Company, who presided, as- 
serted that great efforts were being made by the Allied 
countries, as well as the bordering neutral States, to sup- 
ply the deficiency which exists in many lines in the Cen- 
tral Empires, and that, assuming arrangements could be 
made for financing the business, the United States must 
unquestionably share in a large part of the trade. 

“Today in many lines of manufacture,” said Mr. Gavan, 
“there is a total demand greatly in excess of our present 
plant output. This is due partly to the heavy domestic 
business as well as to demands from abroad. Proposi- 
tions are being submitted to our manufacturing depart- 
ments asking for increased plant capacity in order to en- 
able our export departments to supply this demand at a 
time when a splendid opportunity exists to establish Amer- 
ican products in new fields, and in consideration of such 
new capital investment the manufacturer is obliged to 
seriously consider not only the present abnormal condi- 
tions, but whether or not such capacity can be disposed 
of after manufacturing nations of Europe have reorgan- 
ized their factories, transportation lines and governments. 
The one question most frequently asked of export depart- 
ments is, ‘Will you be able to compete against Germany?’ ” 

Among the speakers at this session were Dr. Alonzo 
FK. Taylor, member of the War Trade Board, who dis- 
cussed Germany’s present economic conditions and imme- 
diate requirements, and G. L. Chandler, of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of Philadelphia, on “The New Germany in 
World Markets.” 

The session on “Our Future Trade with Russia” at- 
tracted much attention, the speakers including M. A. 
Oudin, vice-president of the International General Elec- 
tric Co.; Dr. J. M. Goldstein, of the University of Mos- 
cow; Commercial Attache W. C. Huntington, Alexander 
Zelenko, F. M. Corse, of the New York Life Insurance 
Company; Dr. Sergius Korff, of Petrograd University, 
and Phil Norton, of the United States Committee on Pub- 
lic Information. 

W. L. Saunders, chairman of the board of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company of New York, was elected president to 
succeed George E. Smith, president of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, who has served in that capacity for the 
last two years. Other officers elected were as follows: 

Vice-presidents—C. K. Anderson, president American 
Wire Fabrics Co.; H. S. Demarest, Greene Tweed Co.; 
julius Goslin, president Joubert & Goslin Machinery & 
Foundry Co.; J. S. Lawrence, president Lawrence & Co. 

Treasurer—Wm. H. Ingersoll, Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Srother. 

Directors: Term of 1921—C. E. Jennings, president C. 
E. Jennings & Co. Term of 1922—Geo. E. Smith, presi- 
dent Royal Typewriter Co., Inc.; Dwight Austin, manag- 
ing director Nestles’ Food Co., Inc.; F. A. Seiberling, 
president Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; Frank H. Taylor, 
president S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 

Plans for a conference to be held in New York next 
month to determine upon a definite and uniform policy 
for the guidance of exporters in the resumption of trade 
with the Central Powers were touched upon by C. Lyon 
Chandler, manager of the Foreign Trade Bureau of the 
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Corn Exchange Bank of Philadelphia. Mr. Chandler, 
who is a member of the committee arranging the confer- 
ence, took the position that the question of our future 
trade with the Central Powers must be viewed in the light 
of economic necessity and commercial history. 

All signs, the speaker said, pointed to an early re- 
sumption of the natural flow of goods between Allied and 
enemy countries. 


“No war,” Mr. Chandler continued, “can prevent inter- 
rational trade any more than a dam can stop the flow of 
a river. It is my belief that the new Germany.in world 
markets has merely to take up many of those permanent 
foundations which she still has abroad to become a most 
active, persistent and steady competitor of the United 
States.” 


A brief survey of the conditions existing in the new 
nations of Europe—Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia and Ukraine—together with 
the principal needs of each, was given by Allen Walker, 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. He also touched upon 
the finances of Germany and Austria, both of which are 
in need of proper credit facilities, and upon the economic 
position of Russia. 


Frank A. Vanderlip said the United States should ex- 
tend long credits to European industries. He declared 
the Administration in Washington had no desire to set 
the wheels moving until the Treaty, with the League of 
Nations, was adopted. 

Alba B. Johnson urged the appointment of business men 
as diplomatic representatives. 


Resolutions were adopted favoring immediate ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty, preparations for active restora- 
tion of trade with Germany and Russia, reformation of 
the diplomatic, consular and commercial services, facili- 
tation of exports and imports, increased productivity on 
the part of labor and resumption of domestic industrial 
development. 





PRICE LABELING BILL 


S. 2904 was introduced recently by Senator Jones, 
Rep., of Washington, on behalf of the National Admin- 
istration to aid in its purpose to decrease the high cost 
cf living as much as possible. The bill provides that 
“the manufacturer of any article produced after the 
passage of this act, and intended to be put in inter- 
state commerce, shall plainly mark upon or attach to 
such article the cost thereof; that every retailer of any 
manufactured article carried in interstate commerce 
after the passage of this act shall put upon or attach 
to such article before sold to his customers in plain fig- 
ures the cost of such article to him; that the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to make such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act.” 


Manifestly the bill if made a law would work a great 
injustice upon retailers, says the Bulletin of the Mis- 
souri Pharmaceutical Association. The public would 
be given the wholesale and retail price without the 
retailer’s cost of doing business. Not knowing this 
the public naturally would regard the difference be- 
tween the wholesale and retail price as unfair and call 
it “profiteering.” There is another price labeling bill 
pending and the indications are that some legislation 
of this sort will be enacted at the present session of 
Congress. 





William Osborne Quayle, Wilmington, Del., engaged 
on important work in the sulphuric acid department 
of the local plant of the Dupont interests, died sud- 
denly on October 13, of heart disease. Mr. Quayle 
was fifty years of age. 
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BILL PROVIDING SUGAR CONTROL INTRODUCED 





Measure in Senate Gives Board Power to Regulate 
®y* Prices and Sales and to Place Embargo 

The Sugar Equalization Board is given control over 
the sugar crops of 1919 and 1920, and the President is 
authorized to regulate prices, sales and distribution of 
sugar, including the placing of an embargo on ex- 
ports of sugar from the United States until December 
31, 1920, under the terms of a bill introduced in the 
Senate by Senator McNary, of Oregon, chairman of a 
sub-committee of the Senate Commerce Committee re- 
cently appointed to draft legislation to prevent a tre- 
mendous increase in the price of sugar. 

The sub-committee met only one day and heard rep- 
resentatives of the Sugar Equalization Board. The 
McNary bill was drafted and agreed upon by the sub- 
committee as the solution. It gives the board the 
same powers exercised by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration so far as sugar is concerned, and places 
responsibility for the conservation of sugar supply and 
its distribution in the President. 

These powers are extended, the bill recites, “by 
reason of the existing conditions due to war. It is 
essential to the national welfare,” it continues, “that 
action be taken by the Government of the United 
States to secure an adequate supply and equitable dis- 
tribution of sugar for the people of the United States 
at a reasonable price for the year ending December 3], 
1920; to prevent local or general scarcity, monopoli- 
zation, hoarding, injurious speculation, manipulations 
and private controls affecting such supply, distribution 
and movement of sugar for the year ending December 
31, 1920.” 

The President is directed to vote the stock held 
for the benefit of the United States in the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, to control the sugar 
crops until December 31, 1920, and to have the board 
carry out until that date “substantially the same plans 
and methods of securing an adequate supply of sugar 
for the people of the United States and an equitable 
distribution thereof” as the board has used in the past. 

The board is further authorized “to exercise all the 
powers as have heretofore been exercised by the 
United States Food Administrator, including the mak- 
ing of such contracts or agreements with producers 
and refiners of sugar, or other persons, as may be 
deemed necessary.” 

The President is authorized to license the importa- 
tion, manufacture, storage, sale‘ and distribution of 
sugar until December 31, 1920. No concern can handle 
sugar without a license. “Unreasonable, discrimina- 
tory or unfair” charging of prices will result in having 
the license revoked. 

The President is further empowered to place a com- 
plete or partial embargo upon the shipment of sugar 
from the United States at any time he thinks such a 
step necessary. Any vessel caught trying to carry 
sugar from the United States after an embargo has 
been declared shall have its charter revoked and the 
vessel shall be forfeited to the United States. 





The Nuxzema Chemical Company, of Baltimore, 
which manufactures shaving cream, soap and other 
articles, has moved to a new building at 102 East 
Lafayette avenue. George A. Bunting thas been elected 
president; Joseph H. Neely, vice-president; H. J. Jef- 
fres, treasurer; and W. H. Richardson, secretary. The 
officers, together with R. E. Lee Williamson, Evan A. 
Townsend and W. E. Brown, form the board of 
directors. 
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PRODUCTION OF ZINC IN 1919 

Figures compiled by C. E. Siebenthal, of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
from reports submitted by all zinc smelters which oper- 
ated during the first six months of 1919 show that the 
production of zinc from domestic ore in that period 
was 247,584 short tons and from foreign ore 7,918 tons, 
« total production of 255,502 tons, as compared with 
260,664 tons in the last half of 1918 and 257,263 tons in 
the first half. 

The stock of zinc held at smelters on Jan. 1, 1919, 
was 41,241 tons and on June 30 it was 59,651 tons, an 
increase of 18,410 tons. The stock on June 30, 1918, 
was 44,502 tons. The stock of zinc held by the War 
Department on May 29, 1919, was reported as 39,000 
tons, 9,000 tons of which was held at producers’ plants 
and the remainder at plants which had been engaged 
in making munitions. In July the Government stocks 
were reported as 21,000 tons of grade A and 5,000 tons 
of all other grades. The latest invoice by the War De- 
partment, Aug. 30, shows 10,821 tons of slab zinc and 
66 tons of sheet zinc. The decrease in Government 
stocks was due in part to the purchase of Governmeat 
holdings of their own brands of high-grade spelter by 
the larger producers. 

From the foregoing figures and the records of the 
kureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce it is calcu- 
lated that the apparent consumption for the period was 
159,501 tons, as compared with 212,660 tons in the last 
half of 1918 and 211,870 tons in the first half. 

Many zinc smelters have been dismantled in the 
last year and a half, and others are practically aban- 
doned. The total number of retorts at plants at which 
there were some operations during the first half of 1919 
is 158,988 as compared with a maximum total of 224,- 
778 on June 30, 1917. The number of retorts in oper- 
ation on June 30, 1919, was 82,000 as compared with 
123,500 at the end of 1918 and 204,500 at the end of 1916. 





OUTLOOK FOR ZINC TRADE 
(Special to DruG AND CHEMICAI. MARKETS) 

Denver, Col., Oct. 20.—E. V. Peters, general sales 
manager of The New Jersey Zinc Company, New York, 
who arrived here today, asserted his belief that a 
period of intense prosperity for the United States is 
just around the corner. He is making a tour to various 
Pacific coast centers with R. M. Neumann, western sales 
manager. The New Jersey Zinc Company established 
warehouse facilities in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
several months ago, and Mr. Peters and Mr. Neumann 
are now studying distribution problems with a view to 
improving the company’s service. 

Speaking of the future of zinc, Mr. Peters said: 
“More people are building for ,permanency than ever 
before. This includes the use of higher quality paint 
than in former years. Many are beginning to realize 
that paint in which a suitable proportion of zinc oxide 
is used will hold its color better, will last longer and 
give better all around service than does a product in 
which this material does not appear. 

“Zine roofing is also being considered more in this 
country because of the long wear it gives. On the con- 
tinent in Europe this metal has been the universal roof- 
ing for centuries. The fact that it does not corrode is 
alone a potent argument in its favor.” 





A package containing heroin, codeine and mercury 
was found by Police Sergeant McDermott, of Fort 
Lee, N. J., on Sunday, in the woods near the police 
Station. There were 155 bottles, each containing about 
1,000 tablets. 
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MANGANESE INDUSTRY IN 1919 





Production of Ore Rapidly Declining—Number of 
Shippers of Highgrade Ore Reduced from 247 in 
1918 to 30 During First Six Months of This Year 


Reports received from the shippers by the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
show that for the six months ended June 30, 1919, the 
shipments of high-grade manganese ore amounted to 
44,539 tons. Tihe shipments for the first quarter of 
1919 were 23,937 tons and those for the second quarter 
were 20,602 tons. The total shipments of high-grade 
ore for this period-of six months were less than those 
for the quarter of the year 1918 in which the shipments 
were lowest—the first quarter—in which they were 55,- 
682 tons. During the three quarters from Oct. 1, 1918, 
tc June 30, 1919, the shipments of high-grade ore 
showed a steady decrease. 

The number of shippers of high-grade ore during the 
first six months of 1919 was only 30, whereas the num- 
ber for the year 1918 was 247. 

Montana contributed more than one-third of all the 
high-grade ore shipped during the first six months of 
1919, shipping 16,026 tons as against 10,091 tons dur- 
ing the first quarter and 199,932 tons during the year 
1918. 

Colorado shipped the second largest quantity of low- 
grade ore in 1918, but in the first six months of 1919 
shipped the second largest quantity of high-grade ore, 
having shipped during this period more high-grade 
than low-grade ore. 

The largest shipper in California, the State which 
comes third in shipment of high-grade ore during the 
first six months, is the Buckeye mine, in San Joaquin 
and Stanislaus counties, but*the operators of this mine 
ac not expect to make many more shipments in 1919. 

Nearly half the ore containing 10 to 35 per cent of 
manganese shipped during the first six months of 1919 
came from Nevada. The quantity of ore of this grade 
shipped from Nevada during that period was 40,719 
tons, which was about half as much as the quantity 
of ore of the same. grade shipped from that State dur- 
ing the year 1918. 

The Cuyuna Range, Minnesota, which in 1918 shipped 
the greatest quantity of low-grade ore (625,009 tons) 
shipped only 8,220 tons during the first six months of 
1919, 

From the foregoing it may easily be seen that both 
the production and the demand for domestic manga- 
nese ore have been rapidly falling and are apparently 
still falling. It remains to be seen when a material 
change in this trend will occur. ; 

The imports of manganese ore for the six months 
ended June 30, 1919, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 225,985 tons, 
of which 172,996 tons were received from Brazil, 33,- 
013 tons from Cuba, and 5,574 tons from Costa Rica. 





John Clarke & Co. in their weekly report on seeds 
and herbs say: “The market has been active, though 
mostly in a jobbing way, and the urgency of these 
re-orders, practically every one of which carries with 
it the injunction to hurry, is a reflection of the large 
total consumption. By far the larger number of or- 
ders have ‘been for the herbs and their associates used 
for fall seasoning. There is a more active inquiry for 
cumin, with some forward business for October- 
Necember shipment. The labor upheaval, with its af- 
termath of delayed unloadings of ocean steamers, de- 
layed shipments to the interior.” 


























Books of Trade Interest 








COMMERCIAL POLICY IN WAR TIME AND AFTERWARDS. 
by William Smith Culbertson, Member of the U. S. Tariff 
Commission. 479 pp. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 


The chemical industry will find in this book a broad- 
xauged study of industrial problems as they affect foreign 
trade, a study that will be of particular interest because 
of the considerable space that is devoted to the preblems 
as they surround the “key industry” of applied chemistry. 
Mr. Culbertson has been in en exceptionally favorable 
position to collect significant facts, and he has showr: 
rare skill in collating them. His book is an important 
contribution to business literature, and readers of it 
will receive new and clearer understanding of the serious 
question of tariff as it will be applied to the reconstruc- 
tion problems of the world’s commercial relations. 

Much of what the author says about the chemical 1n- 
dustry is familiar to us in the industry; but the conclu- 
sions that he draws from these familiar facts are little 
understood. He points out that the tariff of the future 
will have to deal with exports as well as imports, and 
that it will be both a defensive and offensive weapon 
in trade. This is a new thought to most Americans, and 
it has great significance in the policy that will govern the 
Government’s! relations with the “key industries” neces- 
sary to national security. The book emphasizes the 
importance of commercial policy as it affects the future 
of the world both in politics and in neace, and he dis- 
cusses pleasingly and convincingly questions with which 
our business men ought to be more familiar. 





THE RUSSIAN COLLAPSE, a politico-economic essay. By Boris 
Kadomtzeff, Bachelor of Economic Sciences, Petrograd Poly- 
technicum. 12 mo., 63 pages. New York, Russian Mercantile 
and Industrial Corporation: 


This essay presents in a painstaking manner the various 
phases of the Russian collapse which was brought about 
subsequent to Russia’s entry into the World War. Among 
the various phases discussed are the character and econ- 
omy of the war, and the effect of the blockade on the 
country. The economic disintegration of Russia began 
from the very first day of the military campaign, disaster 
after disaster in rapid succession follewing the abolish- 
ment of the monarchy, the Kerensky government, and 
continuing under the Bolshevik rule. The blockade has 
been raised, but as the author sees it, the blockade still 
rests heavily upon Russia. That country cannot rise un- 
less the Allies help her. When the most vital needs of 
the country are satisfied the Allies should send support 
for the task of restoring industry, transport, the money 
system, etc. Give thé Russian people some sort of suf- 
ficiency oi food and clothing, and thus ailow them time 
to think of something else than cold and hunger. In 
the author’s opinion, no eloquent proclamations to the 
peoples of Russia can take the place of measures im- 
mediately instituted for the restoration of economic life 
“in Russia. Engineers, skilled workmen and commercial 
men of experience are needed. 





EXPORTING TO LATIN AMERICA by Ernest B. Filsinger, 
* Consul of Costa Rica and Ecuader. 565 pp. Appleton, N. Y. 


PRINCIPLES OF FOREIGN TRADE by Norbert Savay, A.M., 
LL.B. formerly Counsel of the Russian Consulate General. 
495 pp. Ronald Press, N. Y. 


Very tangible evidence of the progress that we are 
making in foreign trade is to be found in these two 
books, which mark a great advance over all previous 
manuals on these subjects, with the single exception of 
Hough’s “Practical Exporting.” These two recently pub- 
lished volumes and Mr. Hough’s classic make a complete 
and practical library for the American exporter, who 
can no longer plead ignorance of the ways and means of 
foreign trade. 
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The chief merit of these two new books is the logical 
and business-like way in which they present the facts 
and principles which the new exporter wants to knovw. 
Their authors are plainly familiar with export problems, 
and they answer the very questions that are so often 
asked by beginners. As examples—Mr. Filsinger’s chap- 
ter on Correspondence with Latin America not only pro- 
pounds the axiom that it should be in Spanish or Porty- 
guese, but it explains the peculiarities of commercial 
vocabularies and contains full instructions for filing cor- 
respondence. Mr. Savay is not content with ‘warning 
his readers about tariffs, trade customs, and salesmen’s 
taxes, but lists in detail under the different countries 
the laws and regulations that must be known to the 
exporter. The great value of both volumes is increased 
hy the mass of detailed statistical data and the lists 
of books on exporting, including trade directories, dic- 
tionaries, cable codes, and directories of foreign trade 
associations and other valuabie sources of export in- 
formation. 

The two books ought to be on the shelf of every man 
interested in export. Readers may be sure that placed 
there, they will not be allowed to accumulate a cover 
of dust. 





NEW EDITION OF EXPORT TRADE GUIDE 

In view of the very large number of requests for 
copies of “An Export Order and Allied Topics” re- 
ceived from manufacturers, export houses, colleges, 
schools and others throughout the United States in- 
terested in foreign trade, it has been found necessary 
tc publish a second edition. 

The successive steps involved in the thandling of an 
export order are portrayed and explained in as simple 
and effective a manner as is possible. The actual doc- 
uments, forms, correspondence and other papers em- 
ployed in the filling of the order are reproduced, and 
the function of each explained in a very academic 
manner. 

The monograph has been prepared and published by 
the Foreign Trade Department of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 30 Church Street, New 
York City, from which organization copies can be 
obtained free of charge by manufacturers or others in- 
terested in foreign trade. 





JOHNS HOPKINS CHEMICAL COURSE 


The chemical department of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has the largest number of graduate students in 
the history of the department.’ Several new appoint- 
ments of professors and assistants are announced. The 
du Pont scholarships have been awarded to two 
graduate students. Among the Johns Hopkins gradu- 
ates in chemistry are Prof. William A. Noyes, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, to whom was awarded the Willard 
Gibbs medal; Dr. Charles H. Herty, editor of the “Jour- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry”; Dr. 
Burton, president of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
and Dr. F. M. Rogers. Dr. Charles L. Reese, of the 
du Pont Chemical Research Department, spent two 
years at Johns Hopkins. 





The Texas Sulphur Company, Fl Paso, Tex., is arrang- 
ing plans for the construction of a concrete fertilizer 
plant. It is proposed to install a new sulphuric acid 
plant, with crushing and rolling sulphuric acid machines. 
The plant will have a capacity of about 100: tons per 


day. H. M. Tippett, Orange, Tex., is secretary in charge 


of the works. 
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New Incorporations 
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an Zinc Co. has declared a quarterly dividend ot 
sit on te preferred stock, payable fe 1 on the stock of 
record Oct. 24. 

Powder Co. will pay a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
# gg ype A stock Nov. 1, to stockholders registered Oct. 20. 


1 Lead Co. has declared a quarterly dividend of “ = 
TE agevol bear stock, payable Dec. 15 to stock of record Nov. 

thern Fertilizer & Chemical Company, Savannah, ro 
MP yettoniee for a stock issue for $500,000, a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for business expansion. 





QUOTATIONS ON CHEMICAL STOCKS 











Bid Asked Bid Asked 
ce end 10 10% Hercules Powder ..210 220 
poy, Oe mee bie ode 55 56 Hercules, Powd., pf. 107 110 
Rtn, (aAis, vClle v-s0s0 9 96 H’k Electro ...-.... © 70 
*Am. Ag. Ch., pf... 95 953%, H’k Elec., pf....000- 75 
Am. Chem. P: 1 1% Heyden Chem. 9% 
Am. Chicle ....+++- 92 97 *Int. Agricul. 2714 
*Am. Chicle, pf 80 85 *Int. Agricult., pf.. 
“Am, Cot. Oil...... 56% 5743 ‘int. Nickel ........ 2814, 29 
*Am. Cot. Oil, pf... 92 93 *Int. Nickel, pf 92 
Am, Cyan. «....seee- 35 40 Piet. BAle. cascacesss 6 
Am. Cyan., pf...... @ 65 Bi. OLIVES. exssesscee’ en 195 
*Am. Druggists S.. 11 11% *Mathieson Alk. ... 0 42 
Amer. Glue .......- 40 45 MGtriMac <cc0.cccece 91 92% 
Amer. Glue, pf..... 70 Mulford Co. .....0-. 55 
*Am. Linseed .....- 78% 79 —, CO. srccsese 150 
*Am. Linseed, pf... 954 % *Nat. & ae Pwamiete 59 0 
Am. Malt...cs0ccs. 56 57 *N’'t x "& Sele see 91 
Amer. Zinc ......00- 22 2214 +=National ey sane ae 8514 
Amer. Zinc., pf..... 58% 59 National Lead, pf. 1107 109 
Atlas Powder ...... 143 148 Ne J. BitNCiencecccans 254 257 
Atlas Pows., pf..... 90 92 Mian. Ay; Peoascse . % 100 
*Barrett Co. ....000. 126 128 Parke, Davis & Co. “115% 116 
“Barrett Co., pf....113 114 Pehn. Galt .<.cccose 80% 
British Am. Chem.. 9 94 Procter & Gamble. ‘oe 5 
Butterworth-Jud. ... 33 35 Procter £ Gam., pf..101 10134 
By. Prod. Co........ 113 118 Rollin Ch. ......se0- 50 60 
Carborundum ....... 5 135% Rol. Ch. pf......o0s- 80 90 
Carborundum, pf....115% 116 Royal Baki ing Po. .140 150 
OS eee 40 ale Royal Bak. Po., pf. 96 98 
Celluloid Co. ....... 135 145 Ramet. Bi .cssedssioes 165 175 
Celluloid, pf. .....+ «- ia Sherwin-Williams ..520 540 
Corn Products ..... 88 89 Solv. Proc. ...cceee 200 275 
Corn Products, pf..107 107% Stand. Ch. ....cceeee 80 100 
Cu-Mor Chem. ..... 1 1 Swan & Finch...... 100 105 
Davison Chem. .... 30 31 *Tenn. C. & Chem. 12% 13 
*Distillers’ Secur. .. 65 654 Tex; Gall, Sil. ccces 15% 15% 
Dow Chem. ........ 175 200 Union Carbide .... 80 81 
nt a er 103 Union = soeesi08 oe 
SRNEOMNE! sn accesiccess 315 320 *Un. Drug ..cccces. 57 157} 
Du Pont, debs., pf.. 90 92 *Un, yi ahd Ist pf.... 52% 53 
Du Pont. C., pf..... 8 10 *Un. Drug 2nd pf. 11156 as 
he SPS 8g 95 *Un. Dyewood ..... 50 61 
ae See 95 100 *Un. ag pf.. 90 9% 
lll Tex., Sul. 474 48 U. S. Gyp +e 
Freept, Tex. Sul., pf. 91 93 *U, <> Fodus. Alon. 15714 158 
Mie, ACBOM,  accccce 180 190 U. Indus. Al., pf.107 11034 
*Gen. Chem., pf....100 105 ; Scar Chem. .... 80 80% 
(ee 170 VaCat. Ch., pf 115 116 
SRM, Bs. coccess 100 103 
BONDS 
Bid Asked 
*Am. Agricul. Chem., Ist conv. 5s, 1928.......ssceececees 9 9 
*Am. Agricul. Chem., conv. deb. 5s, 1924.....- Ae See 101% 102 
NEM TERIOD Ol) Geb. $6, 1981.s...cc0cccccvecdsestateeceses 88 89 
*Int. Agricul. Corp., 1st Mort. & Col. tr. 5s 1932........ 8314 85 
"Va. Carolina Chem., Ist Mort. 5s, 1923......+ seesseeeees 95 56 
*Va. Carolina Chem., conv. deb. 6s, WOES | cevaenad:5eases 97 9 


*Listed on New York Stock Exchange 





William Ford Upson, of Tennessee, has been ap- 
pointed Trade Commissioner to Vienna by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. As soon as circumstances permit he will 
proceed to his post to conduct an investigation of 
general commercial and economic conditions in Austria 
and Serbia. Business men wishing to communicate 
with the new trade commissioner may address him 
as follows during the next few weeks: October 23, 
Philadelphia, Chamber of Commerce; October 24, Pitts- 
burgh, Chamber of Commerce: October 26, Akron, 
Ohio, 135 Mayfield avenue; October 27, Toledo; Octo- 
ber 28-31 and November 1, Chicago, 504 Federal Build- 
ing; November 3, Akron, Ohio, 135 Mayfield avenue; 
November 4, Washington, D. C. 





Commercial Chemical Co., Dover, Del., capitai $500,000. F. R. 
Hansell, E. M. MacFarland, J. Vernon Pimm, Philadelphia. 

Elder Drug Co., Bronx, N. Y., capital $14,00C. §. and G. Weiner, 
M. Stern, 1337 Wilkins ave., Bronx. 

Philip L. Davis, Manhattan, capital $100,000. Chemicals. P. 
L. Davis, L. C. Millar, N. P. Cullom, 165 Broadway, New York. 
O. B. Rude Drug Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., capital $50,000. O. B. 
Rude, C. L. Hefner, F. P. Forbes, 1552 Union st., Brooklyn. 

Clark American Drug Co., Buffalo, N. Y., capital $100,000. A. 
R. Gregory, W. D. Koelsch, F. L. Mesmer, Buffalo. 

Kiormet Chemical Corporation, Manhattan, capital $50,000. j: 
S. Jacobs, L. E. Anderson, S. S. Leff, 200 Fifth ave., New Yor 
The Valdona Drug Co., Dover, Del., capital $1,000,000. F. R. 
Haskell, E. M. MacFarland, J. Vernon Pimm, Philadelphia. 
Swiss Chemical Co., Manhattan, capital aw. L. Geismer, 
H. Boff, W. Bonynge, 1482 Broadway, New York. 

V. and L. Chemical Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., capital $5,000. 
Voloshen, M. Levy, H. F. Peters, 408 Linden st., Brooklyn. 
Devillers Soap Corporation, Manhattan, capital $15,000. W. V. 
Davidson, S. D. Brown, A. Schiff, 240 Riverside Drive, New York. 


Royal Ink and Mucilage Co., Dover, Del., capital $50,000 
Frank X. Weis, Jr., A. J. Higgins, A. C€. Robinson, all of 
Pittsburgh. 


U. S. Scientific Laboratories, Jacksonville, Fla., capital $25,000. 
To manufacture and deal in chemical compounds, 1, W. McDowell, 
John G. Gotty, E. L. Garretson. 

Frost-Stephens Co., Elmira, N. Y., 
medical supplies. E. C. Frost, Robert W. Havens, 
Treat. 

Etna Distributing Co., Brooklyn, N. 
and chemicals. M. Kaufman, A. J. Kramer, I. 
ave., New York. 

Snow’s Fountains Holding Corporation, Manhattan, capital 50,000 
shares common stock, no par value; active Soot $250,000. Drug- 


capital $15,000. Jobbers in 
De. B.C. 


Y., capital $10,000. Drugs 
Cohn, 2114 Fifth 


gists, restaurants, and confectionery. A. ‘oe, E. Metzger, 
E. S. Snow, 15 Broad st., New York. 

Lusterite Products Corporation, Manhattan, capital $5,000. Toilet 
articles. I. S. Van Loan, J. E. Rhodes, T. Maim, 515 West End 
ave., New York. 

Henigan, Hess & Co., Manhattan, capital $40,000. Drugs and 
—, J. Raulf, G. A. Lampe, M. L. Lesser, 308 W. 8&th st., 

ew York. 


Weiss-Wilhelm Co., 
finishing textiles. B. 
2lst st., New York. 

Capital Increases—Perfumere Marceau, 
$10,000 to $100,000. 

Change of Name—Eschenbach Chemical Co., Inc., Manhattan, to 
Escho Chemical Corp. 

Authorization—Musher & Co., 
toilet articles, capital $1,000,000. 
140 Liberty st., New York. 


Manhattan, capital $200,006. Dyeirg and 
Grossman, W. Wilhelm, A. Weiss, 22 W. 


Inc., Manhattan, from 


Delaware, soaps, perfumes and 
Representative, M. N. Musher, 














Treasury Decisions 

















Board of General Appraisers 


The Board of General Appraisers upheld the classifica- 
tion of an importation of so-called nutgall extract as 
tannic acid by the collector at New York who found the 
extract contained 78.34 per cent of tannic acid. General 
Appraiser Brown said that in the absence of evidence of 
the manufacturing process, and without laying down a 
general rule which would determine the difference be- 
tween commercial tannic acid and commercial nutgall 
extract by percentage of tannin, he would hold that the 
product imported by the East Asiatic Co. should be clas- 
sified as tannic acid dutiable at five cents per pound un- 
der paragraph 1, act of 1913. 


The Board of General Appraisers sustained the protest 
of the American Chicle Co. against the assessment of 
chicle by the collector at Detroit, in the case of chicle 
exported from Mexico to Canada in chunks contained 
in jute bags and then bruised into smaller pieces to fa- 
cilitate packing for transportation to the United States. 
It was held that the product was not refined or advanced 
by any process of treatment beyond that essential for re- 
packing. Duty was fixed at 15 cents a pound. The col- 
lector at Detroit had fixed the duty at the rate of 20 
cents a pound under paragraph 36 of the tariff act of 1913. 
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The Drug and Chemical Market 

















Current Spot Quotations of Pharmaceuticals, Page 32; 
QUICKSILVER AND MERCURIALS LOWER 


Creosote Carbonate Also Declines—Quinine Sulphate. 
Opium, and Antipyrine Easier—Many Crude Drugs 
Higher—Elm Bark and Short Buchu Leaves Ad- 
vanced 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 
Advanced 
Golden Seal Root, 15c fb. 
Lady Slipper Root, 25c fb. 
Podophyllin, 25c tb 
Saffron, Amer., 2c fb. 
Spanish, 50c ib. 
Stillingia Root, 2c fb. 
Thymol, 25c fb. 


Bayberry Wax, 2c fb. 
Buchu, short, 1c fb. 
Balm Gilead Buds, 25c fb. 
Calamus Root, 

Elm Bark — Sc tb. 
Glycerin, “4c 


Declined 
Acid Citric, 2c fb. Bisulphate, 17c fb. 
Antipyrine, 25c Biue Mass, 


Blue Ointment, 9c tb. 
Calomel, 17c Ib. 
Bichloride, 15c fb. 
Red Precipit., 18c fb. 
White Precip., 17c fb. 
*Second Hands 


Ceiery Seed, 1%c “fb. 
Creosote Carbonate, = fb. 
Calabar a * 

ium, 25c 
ae 10c oz. 
Sarsaparilla oe sr 3c fb. 
Mercury, $10 fi 





Trend of the Market 





Last Last Last 

Today Week Month Year 

Acid gm ae Sa ee SO eee $.50 $.50 $.45 $.93 
eee Ee See i 1.76 "1.76 2.90 
Camphor, Jap., ref. nia 3.65 2.85 4.00 
Se Te -20 19% .20%4 & 
SS nckpeaibedsvebaseeneenenvents : 9.75 7.75 5.60 
SE: SEEN. detlavhsusscoserccqscns 7.50 7.50 7.50 22.50 
nine IE wubovecsssvsccecs -80 80 80 99 
PEUNSNECS, - MNES. coscccoccscscces 3.75 3.75 3.25 4.00 
ee OS eee eee 4.00 4.00 3.75 1.95 
Buchu, PE hk ccavinse vowkeeruvacens 2.20 2.10 2.00 2.55 
SOGGRE A IGMORR  cnccreveccscccece 3.00 3.00 2.70 4.25 
Rhubarb, H. D. j 1.80 1.85 -70 
Cloves, Zanzibar 50 38 47 





*No goods meee at this price ? 





Perhaps the leading feature of the drug market dur- 
ing the week was the cut in the price of quicksilver 
made by American selling agents and a corresponding 
cut in the quotations for mercurials made by manu- 
facturers. Among the fine chemicals there were no 
advances of note. Creosote carbonate was further re- 
duced. Opium and antipyrine continue to slide off in 
price. Second hand figures for quinine sulphate are 
notably easier than a week ago. Heavy importations 
of citric acid have been made, and the price is very 
soft. 


Several strong items among the crude drugs con- 
tinue their upward march. Balm of Gilead ‘buds have 
taken another jump. An advance in both elm bark and 
short buchu leaves has been made by holders. 
cheap holder of Spanish saffron has advanced his price. 
Podophyllin resin is extremely scarce and higher. Lady 
slipper and golden seal roots have moved upward. 

Although there have been a comparatively small 
number of price revisions this week, the volume of 
business passing, particularly into consuming channels, 
has been reported as good. Buyers continue to show 
more freedom in coming into the market for stocks, 
except in the case of a few items which are showing 
speculative activity. 

Fine Chemicals 

Antipyrine—This product has changed but little. It 
is still in a very dull position with demand at a mini- 
mum. Quotations amount to very little, the real figure 


One. 


Crude Drugs, Pages, 34-36; Essential Oils, Page 38, 


being the price which the purchaser pays for the goods, 
Quotations name $4.75 a pound as the inside figure with 
some holders asking up to $5.00. 


Acid, Citric—Heavy importations have been coming 
in at this market, the goods being reported as being 
owned chiefly by American buyers who went in at a 
considerably higher price than now rules. Makers 
quote 94c@94%c a pound without offer. It is said that 
as low as 92c@93c can be done in some quarters. The 
general range of second hand quotations is 93c@95c a 
pound. Demand is light, and little buying interest is 
noted. 


Creosote Carbonate—One leading manufacturer has 
reduced the price of the carbonate to $6.00 a pound, 
Selling competition is very keen, and it is expected 
that this price will be generally met. Up to $7.00 is 
being asked. There is still a decided weak tone to this 
product. 


Glycerin—Refiners are generally asking 20c a pound 
for carload lots of both C. P. and dynamite glycerin, 
and it is doubtful if this figure can be shaded here. De- 
mand is fairly active. For cans, 22c is named. From 
Marseilles, 270 cases arrived this week. 


Menthol—Somewhat of a renewal of activity was 
reported for menthol this week. Sales for good sized 
lots are said to have been made at $10.00, but this is 
doubted, $9.75 being openly quoted and easy to do. One 
bouse named $9.20 in bond. This week 100 cases ar- 
rived in New York from Osaka and 40 from London. 
The market is very strong, however, and the general 
bullish feeling still persists. 

Mercury—American selling agents reduced the price 
of quicksilver to $75 per flask, but in view of the re- 
ported smallness of stocks of the metal on this mar- 


ket, it is doubtful if anything could be purchased openly 


at less than $80 and possibly up to $82. 

Mercurials—In keeping with the sharply lower prices 
quoted for the metal, American manufacturers have re- 
duced their figures for the mercurials. Calomel is 
quoted at $1.59 a pound. For the bichloride, $1.43 a 
pound for granular and $1.48 for the crystals are now 
ruling. The bisulphate is being quoted at $1.17, the 
red precipitate at $1.75 for crystal and $1.85 for pow- 
dered, and the white precipitate at $1.88 and $1.93 re- 
spectively. Mercurial ointment, 50 p. c., is given at 
$1.06 and the 30 p. c. at 76c a pound. Blue mass is 
quoted at 78c and 80c a pound for whole and powdered 
respectively. All quotations are for lots of 50 pounds 
or more. 

Opium—tThe easy condition of the market continues. 
Stocks are large, and slight reductions have been 
niade in the prices of granular and powdered opium, 
quotations now being $9.00 a pound. For the gum, 
$7.50@$8.00 a pound is general for small lots while for 
large case lots $7.00 can very probably be done. 

Podophyllin—The acute scarcity of mandrake root is 
reflected directly in the continued advances which are 
being made in the resin. Inside seems to be $7.00 2 
pound at present. 

Quinine—The arrival of a fair-sized shipment of cin- 
chona bark from Rotterdam was a surprise to the 
trade here. Good-sized lots of quinine have also come 
in and done much to ease off the tight situation which 
has been ruling in this market for several weeks. 
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Many large lots, unearthed by the high price, are be- 
ing offered. The price seems to be about $1°30 per 
ounce for both 100-ounce tins and kilos. A bid of 
$1.25 for 10,000 ounces was turned down recently. Large 
lots for December delivery sold for 85c. Although 
there is a notable scarcity of the alkaloid in this coun- 
try at this time of the year when demand from the 
drug trade is heaviest, it is not quite as acute as 
many, sellers say. Domestic makers are taking care of 
their regular trade in limited amounts at 80c per 
ounce. They are very short of quinine and bark both, 
second hands having full and undisputed control of the 
market. 

Thymol—The smallness of stocks on the spot holds 
quotations in @ very firm position. Most makers are 
quoting a generally higher price for their product at 
$7.00@$7.25 a pound. 

Crude Drugs 


Balm Gilead Buds—The scarcity has narrowed down 
to one holder in Philadelphia who has marked the price 
up to an even $4.00 a pound. There is a good in- 
cuiry but nothing to take care of the demand. On the 
New York market no holders are known. 


Buchu—The stocks of the short leaves which were 
available have been pretty well cleaned out, and hold- 
ers are naming a higher figure for their remaining 
stocks. Short leaves are quoted at $2.15@$2.25 a 
pound, the latter figure being the most likely in a 
few days. For long leaves, one seller quotes $2.25@ 
32.50 a pound. 


Bayberry Wax—Stocks are reported to be very 
small, and little is coming forward. The price is 
higher at 54c@55c a pound. 


Calamus Root—For the unbleached natural root, as 
tc quality, 20c@25c a pound is now quoted. Country 
shippers are not sending stocks forward. 


Calabar Beans—The beans are sharply lower and 
will undoubtedly decline again on the arrival of new 
stocks here. The current price is 35c@36c a pound. 


Celery Seed—An easier tendency is noted in celery 
seed. Stocks on the spot show somewhat of an im- 
provement, and this, coupled with a listless inquiry, 
has brought the figure lower to 37%4c@38c a pound. 
This week 310 sacks arrived from Marseilles. 


Cinchona Quills—The best quality, long quills are 
being offered at 85c a pound here. There have been a 
couple of good arrivals, and they have eased oft the 
tight situation somewhat. 


Elm Bark—The scarcity of the bark, which has been 
in effect for several weeks past, continues to drive 
prices higher. For selected bundles the seller at 50c 
has been cleaned out, and the inside figure is now 55c 
a pound. Grinding bark is bringing 25c@28c a pound. 
Good quality bark is very scarce in the country, and 
some offerings on the market here are very poor. The 
shortage, however, makes them salable. 


Golden Seal Root—Good demand and reduced sup- 
Plies have strengthened holders’ ideas as to price. In 
some quarters $6.00 a pound is the best, although it 
is reported that $5.85 can be done. Powdered costs 
Ve 


Saffron—The American has advanced on the activity 
of the demand. It is now held at 34c@35c a pound. 
One large holder of Valencia saffron, who was selling 
at $14.00, has changed ideas to $14.50 a pound. From 
this level up to $15.00 is being named. The same firm 
condition of the market continues. 





SAYS BILL WOULD REDUCE COST OF DRUGS 
(Spectal to DruG AND CHEMICAI. MARKETS) 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 20.—A large number of pe- 
titions are being received by members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives favoring the passage 
of the Calder bill “to protect interstate commerce in 
food, drugs and medicines, and to extend the pro- 
visions of the Food and Drugs Act.” 

“Manufacturers of food and drug products, especially 
in package form,” writes B. Heller & Company, im- 
porting and manufacturing chemists of Chicago, in @ 
letter to Congressman Richard Yates, of Illinois, “have 
been greatly hampered by a multitude of State and 
municipal laws to comply with which it has frequently 
become necessary to change methods of manufacture, 
and keep in stock many different kinds of labels, con- 
tainers, etc. This has largely increased the cost of 
production of many articles and thereby increased 
the cost of living to a material extent. 

“The Calder bill will enable manufacturers to adopt 
certain standards suitable for shipment to all localities 
and thereby increase production and consequently 
lower prices. We believe that you will agree with 
us that, at this time, any law which will have a tend- 
ency to increase production and lower prices is well 
worth considering.” 





ITALY’S OLIVE OIL SHORTAGE 


Last year’s total yield of clive oil in Italy, although 
it exceeded the average annual yield for the past ten 
years, was not sufficient to provide for the total yearly 
consumption, according to a communication to II Sole. 
The monthly consumption of edible olive oil in Italy 
ranges at present from 120,00) to 130,000 quintals. This 
means that the average annual requirements amount tc 
1,500,000 quintals. The most favorable estimates of next 
year’s production go no higher than 1,300,000 quintals. 


The apparent deficiency of 200,000 quintals in olive-oil 
production (obtained from the excess of requirements 
over production as they are both given above), is lower 
than the actual deficiency will be, because provision must 
be made this year to supply oil to the redeemed territories, 
where the inhabitants have been almost without edible 
oils and fats during the war and are eager to secure them 
now in large quantities. The continued and prospective 
scarcity of butter likewise will result in a demand for 
oil to take its place. 


The writer goes on to point out that a substantial 
portion of Italy’s olive-oil requirements must be met by 
importations. For imported olive oil, the market prices 
must naturally be paid, which are not subject to regula- 
tion by the Italian Government. The only price policies 
left open to the Government regarding this imported 
oil are two: (1) To sell the imported oil to the con- 
sumer at the domestic fixed price, the Government bearing 
the loss; (2) to raise the fixed price of domestic oil so 
as to accord with the price paid for the !mported oil. 





The price of sulphuric acid in Germany, as authorized 
on April 1, has been further increased as from July 1. 
The price of sulphuric acid containing up to 78 per 
cent of the monohydrate is increased from 510 to 
578 marks per 1,000 kilo, sulphur content. For acid 
containing between 78 per cent and 92 per cent mono- 
hydrate the price is advanced from 1,000 to 1,069 marks, 
a deduction up to 125 marks per 1,000 kilo. being al- 
lowed according to the quantity delivered. The price 
of sulphuric acid of strength above 92 per cent and of 
oleum containing up to 40 per cent SO, is advanced 
from 684 to 753 marks. The price of acid of unspeci- 
fied strength is fixed: by the addition of a suitable in- 
crement to the cost of production. 
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The Essential Oii Market 














Current Spot Quotations of Essential Oils and Aromatic Chemicals, Page 38. 


OIL OF CLOVES SHARPLY ADVANCED 





Higher Market for Oil of Bay, Ceylon Citronella. 
Spike Lavender, Oil of Cubebs, and Oil of Cedar 
Wood—Wormseed and Wormwood Oil Scarce 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 


Advanced 
Anethol, 25¢ fb. Oil Cloves, 25c fb. 
Oil Bay, 25e tb. Oii Cubebs, 50c fb. 
Oil Cassia, 5c tb. Oil Eucalyptus, Se tb. 
Oil Cedar Wood, 2c fb. Oi! Orange, Sicily, = tb. 
Oil Citronella, Ceylon, 2c fb. 1 Wormwood, 75c fb. 


Oi 
Thymol, Z5c fb. 
Declined 
Oii Sandalwood, 25c fb. 


dete oe 


Oi! Bergamot, 10c fb. 





Trend of the Market 





Last Last Last 
Today Week Month Year 
ee ee ears $4.60 $4.7€ $.500 $7.50 
Oil Citronella, Ceylon ............ 49 .4/ 46 Bf 
Se EE Sb da ct cbeQueneicndccheses 3.25 2.90 2.70 3.25 
Oil Lavender WIGWEED. <<c.-550c000 9.25 9.25 7.25 6.99 
Pn MR? CCS ivxhbapddsnsecee sees 1.15 1.15 1.30 1.80 
RPE) POORER ning on cevesvncesgcess 7.75 7.75 7.75 5.30 
Oil Sendalwood, E. I.........cc.00 10.50 10.75 11.00 13.55 
ON ae 72 .72 53 51 
Benzaldehyde, F. F. C............. 1.50 1.50 1.50 5.60 
OS ea eee 7.00 7.00 7.00 30.00 
ER en ae 1.30 1.30 1.10 1.25 
Methyl Salicylate 6 A 55 -90 
Vanillin 7 78 .67 -33 
ymol 7.25 7.00 6.25 13.50 
Menthol 9.75 9.75 7.75 5.75 
eo 





The expected advance in the price of oil of cloves, 
following the sharp jump in the cost of the spice last 
week, has been the feature of an advancing essential 
riarket this week. Prices are very firm and considered 
as a whole, the general trend is decidedly upward. There 
are a few soft spots in the market but they are submerged 
in the general firmness. Demand is steady and active. 

Besides the higher cost of oil of cloves, oil of bav 
has advanced again. Ceylon citronella has moved up- 
ward. Lavender flowers oil is reported to be in active 
demand and very firm. Spike lavender is up slightly. 
Oil of cedar wood is higher. Oil of cubebs has ad- 
vanced. Eucalyptus continues very scarce and strong, 
having been advanced in some quarters. Two leading 
dealers have marked up the price of Italian orange oil. 


Essential Oils 

Oil Bay—The scarcity of bay oil in this market con- 
tinues with small arrivals. Twelves cases came in this 
week. The price has been advanced again by holders. 
Inside seems to be $4.00, although there may be odd 
parcels obtainable at $3.75. Two holders are naming 
$4.25 a pound firm as their price. 

Oil Bergamot—It is difficult to say just what the 
price of oil of bergamot is at present as far as actual 
sales have beer reported. Demand continues routine 
but stocks are large and there is not a whole lot of tie 
oil being taken up in quantity. Dealers are naming 
$4.70 a pound as their inside quotation but it is under- 
stood that this figure can be shaded considerably with- 
out a great deal of trouble. In some quarters, $4.50 is 
quoted. Cables from Sicily indicate a tendency to 
stiffen abroad, quotations by producers being slightly 
higher. 

Oil Cassia—The same firm condition is still noted 


in the oil of cassia situation. Stocks are limited and 
demand continues active, particularly for the technical 
oil. Most holders are now naming $2.40 per pound as 
inside, although $2.35 may still be done, no verification 
of offers at this figure having been made. Up to $2.45 
is quoted. Lead free “~~ is obtainable at $2.50@$2.55 
a pound. For the U. S. P. redistilled oil is quoted at 
$2.95@$3.00 a pound. 


Oil Cedar—Oil of the leaf is still very scarce with 
dealers scouring the country trying to locate additional 
supplies. Little is coming forward to this market, 
The price is unchanged but very firm at $2.25 a pound 
inside. Up to $2.35 is being asked by some sellers, 
Cedar wood oil has advanced during the week owing to 
the active demand having greatly reduced such small 
lots as have been available. The price as quoted is now 
27c@28c a pound. 


Oil Citronella—Ceylon citronella oil has firmed up 
considerably this week and the price has moved up- 
ward. Demand has been taking up good lots and has 
made marked inroads into stocks on the spot. For the 
oil in drums, up to 50c a pound is being asked. The 
lowest inside price heard seems to be 48c. Java oil 
is unchanged at 90c a pound. 


Oil Cloves—A sharp advance in the spice last week 
has been reflected in a corresponding jump upward 
in the oil. A leading spice dealer here named Zanzibar 
cloves at 50c a pound on the spot as compared with 
42c a short time ago. Inside price on oil of cloves is 
reported to be $3.25 a pound, although it is very likely 
that some sellers are taking care of regular customers 
who were caught short by the advance, at a lower 
figure than this. One big seller names $3.50 a pound 
flat as their price for spot goods. For less than tin 
lots, $3.30@$3.60 a pound is about the range. 


Oil Cubebs—One holder is quoting $9.00 a pound for 
oil of cubebs. This represents a considerable advance 
over the general run of quctations last week. It is 
understood that $8.50 can still be done for limited lots. 
in some quarters. Supplies of the berries are small 
and prices are very firm. The oil is likewise very 
scarce on the spot. 


Oil Eucalyptus—There is still a marked scarcity of 
eucalyptus oil here and very little is coming forward. 
Prices are slightly higher and very firm at the new 
level. Quotations are being made without offer of 
goods on the spot at 85c@0c a pound. Inquiry is 
active. 


Oil Lavender Flowers—The U. S. P. oil of flowers 
is unchanged at last week’s figure, $9.25@$9.50 a pound. 
Spike is slightly higher at $1.25@$1.30 a pound. 


Oil Lemon—There has been no definite move in the 
price of oil of lemon this week. The market is quiet and 
steady, retaining the firmer tone which developed last 
week. Quotations out of Sicily are holding strong, pro- 
ducers showing much confidence. On the spot, $1.15 a 
pound seems to be inside with some holders asking $1.20 
and higher for special brands. 


Oil Mustard—The position of artificial oil of mustard 
is still weak. Although the price has not changed 
during the past week, there is evidently @ great deal 
of shading being done in the trade. Down to $8.50 4 
pound is quoted while around $9.00 represents the 
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average quotation. Some holders are still asking up 
to $10.00 a pound for their goods. Natural oil is 
available at $25.00 a pound. 

Oil Orange—There has been considerable activity 
in orange oil this week. Prices in most quarters have 
shown advances. Demand has been active and con- 
suming interests have been taking up good supplies of 
all grades of the oil. Sicilian oil is higher at $3.15@ 
$3.25 a pound. One seller has not advanced the price 
but is not soliciting business at the old figure. 
Jamaican oil is very firm at $2.25@$2.30 a pound with 
large lots reported moving. An offer of two thousand 
pounds last week at $2.20 could not be duplicated now. 

Oil Peppermint—The general peppermint situation 
remains quiet. So closely is the market controlled by 
the West that the shortage on the spot continues, with 
little oil coming here. Quotations are unchanged at 
$7.75@$8.00 a pound for regular stock in tins. Holders 
who demand $8.00 a pound do not seem to have changed 
their ideas. The U. S. P. redistilled oil is named at 
$8.00@$8.25 a pound. Of course producers or their 
agents still have the large crop on hind but have not 
weakened any in their firm attitude. The price has 
killed buying except a small jobbing business for im- 
mediate needs. Buyers feel that they can as well 
afford to wait as the producers. 

Oil Sandalwood—This product is slightly easier as 
larger offerings are being placed ‘on the market. East 
Indian oil is obtainable as low as $10.25 a pound. From 
this figure up to $10.75 is named, according to seller. 
West Indian oil is quiet and unchanged at $6.00. 

Oil Sassafras--The tight position of both natural 
and artificial sassafras oils has changed but little dur- 
ing the week. There is am active inquiry from the 
trade with sparse stocks with which to satisfy the de- 
mand. For the synthetic oil 70c@75c a pound is firm 
while the natural is quoted from $1.80 a pound inside 
up to $2.00 and higher. 

Oil Spearmint—Supplies on the spot are still very 
scarce and prices are firm but unchanged at $10.50@ 
$10.75 a pound. 

Oil Wormwood—American wormwood has taken @ 
sharp jump in price during the week on the realization 
that stocks are about cleaned out. Some holders are 
naming up to $8.50 a pound. Most quotations give $8.00 
as the price. Whether $7.75 can be done or not is 
problematical, although it was heard in one quarter. 

Aromatic Chemicals 

Anethol—The price has been advanced in one quarter 
to $2.75@$3.00 a pound. It is reported that there ‘s 
not a great deal around the market here. 

Linalool Acetate—One selier has named a price up 
to $14.00 a pound. Also $12.00 and $13.00 have been 
heard. For domestic goods $9.00 has been quoted hut 
whether or not the goods can be had at this figure 
it is impossible to say. 

Menthol—Several good sized sales have been put 
through at $10.00 a pound. However, $9.75 is still in 
effect in some quarters for small parcels, any attempt 
to buy on a large scale acting as a boomerang on the 
buyer. (See report under Drug Market) 

Safrol—Several dealers here say that they are com- 
pletely out of safrol and do not know there is any to 
be had. Where the goods are obtainable, 75c@80c a 
pound, is still reported to be the >rice. 

Thymol-—Stocks here have grown small owing to the 
retarded production. A steady routine demand has 
made deep inrcads into remaining supplies and holders 
have Strengthened their ideas as to price. Quotations 
are being made at $7.00@$7.25 a pound. Demand is 
Steady and routine. 
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AUGUST EXPORTS OF SOAP 





More Than $1,750,000 in Toilet and Common Soaps 
Sent Abroad—Mexico Imported 3,000,000 lbs. Dur- 
ing the Month—Germany Spent $10,000 for Amer- 
ican Soaps 

(Special to DruG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 20—The whole world is wash- 
ing with American soap, according to statistics which have 
just been obtained by the Washington Bureau of Druc 
& CHEMICAL Markets from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The exports of soap during Au- 
gust reached a total of more than one and three-quarter 
million dollars and were distributed from the Azores to 
Venezuela. Mexico takes more ordinary soap than any 
other country with the exception of England, importing 
nearly three million pounds during August. Germany’s 
imports during the month totaled nearly $10,000, while 
Turkey bought American soap valued at more than $30,- 
000. 

The following table, prepared by the Bureau, shows the 
month’s exports in detail: 










Countries Toilet and Fancy All Other 
Dollars Pounds Dollars 
Beores ah REAAEHA Wess .icichcciiccese 7° geese  <imnes 
ND sac tae vals bbeudevoeVasenndeenans 9,858 420,612 54,773 
RE adarevoeschscccnsccenneessuaqaas 9,529 125,572 13,487 
ME. sradad sates wisohudrenesereeauehe ae 74,879 122,000 12,200 
Germany op 31 86,855 9,321 
Greece ... 10,771 1,580 
Md OO ccna fechawon uote eseseetatean Katie 5,200 5 
Netherlands . 35,349 199,732 25,735 
TIME ve oncaeid sesies avec Keats + cawicdiein de 21,452 69,231 7,638 
DR. GE TANGO R es ccacssiiscvaresoucde 63 601,472 45.271 
RENEE dia Nsaeuanicansias ccubenwunsmohenesion 493 170 25 
Re ee er ere Cer tree 12,153 42,790 5,885 
SOG. G0 MSOC sc iacoWieesdvaeccccens 338,025 33,620 
IE oirceiiess ccveasaesseeteudcenaa 102,242 4,130,538 333,029 
URINE vias Uativaswintcscsaasetdedimates® tee sane 581,895 40,247 
EE dnicnicin nas cnachddenanwarcdantets 525 4,220 438 
British Honduras ae 439 18,561 2,129 
COBEGE.  cexccscesss cos Sale 666,440 81,211 
Guatemala ...... -o» 1,286 1,820 188 
IIE. 2 LA csada ee sines Ceeaiaandedaeawaie 353 35,869 3,425 
ME ic oteiwidsaasiareceesenecateead 1,385 13,440 1,411 
PUL, | hcwe Nativ dliaeideenstucteetsceguaaee 3,003 287,238 23,409 
DN. bo enteniina tune hades wansieebaela 9,748 2,799,405 279,960 





GLYCERIN EXPORTS IN AUGUST 
(Spectal to Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 20.—Exports of glycerin 
during August reached a total of $82,956, according to 
a report by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Of this total, over sixty per cent was shipped 
to Japan, which is by far our most important customer 
iu this line. The details of the month’s trade are 
shown in the following table: 


Countries Pounds Dollars 
RT a ey a a 1,125 218 
GRIN. 80k: odrosyegeatieralete a rela ae ornte lal oe 2:123 281 
EMO tein cro rataietn ena hw wean. aiue es 4,733 996 
Newfoundland and Labrador ...... 1,331 305 
SE. 11s ace neg a a a ees SEA ES SP 17,306 3,665 
POONA i122 :.cleeeaeiah (Wie Silene 28,275 7,460 
PE hen eo Facet ne es Sea eae es 4,214 991 
SS, Eanes, Ie Le OS ar aes Oe Ry 10,882 2,593 
cee OL. SRE UN eae, deakashe 5,034 1,285 
IO arc lncks to eee ee ciao ie Owe aad ak 1,391 404 
WUOGUON (600 Leia eee oh wed pcees 1,200 276 
LA ne ieee eee SL cry ae 8,208 2,392 
ORES 5.5 stick Sew dew yo «tasaae 275,775 56,707 
PUP MRY As ASI Ber 65 oncewe 6 Shes ed ernedies 10,000 2,300 
Gertie Arriten cs Niciaide sve. cd eie 14,000 1,400 





Hugh P. McCormick, nephew of W. M. McCormick 
and Roberdeau A. McCormick, president and vice- 
president, respectively, of McCormick & Co., was mar- 
ried on October 11 to Miss Mary H. Dove. 
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The Heavy Chemical Market 

















SULPHURIC ACID IN SHORT SUPPLY 





Situation Becoming Serious in Many Industries— 
Ammonia Water and Ammonium Sulphate Scarce 
— to Limited Production of By-Product Coke 

vens ‘ 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 


: Advanced 
Speatom Sulphate, 15c¢ per 100 Hydroflouric Acid, 2c tb 


ibs. Sedium Bisulphate, 25c per 100 
Antimony Sulphuret, 5c fb. ths. 
Flourspar, Acid Grade $10 ton 
Declined 


Arsenic Red, 3c fb. Red Prussiate vf Potash, 10c fb. 


Trend of the Market 





Last Last Last 

? N ’ Today Week Month Year 

Acetic Acid, Glacial............ th. $.1234 $12% $.14 $.1914 
Sulphuric Acid, 66 deg.......... ton 20.00 20.00 18.00 00 
Bleaching Powder .......... 100 tbs. 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.75 
Copper Sulphate ............ 100 ths. 8.40 8.40 9.00 9.50 
eS ee eee -_: cv 27 28 74 
DENG. scwsnccscnsnseenes Ib. .13% 13%4 13% -27 
ee ee eee 100 ths. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
Caustic Soda, 76 pe.......... 100 ths. 3.30 3.30 3.30 4.30 
Potassium Bichromate .......... tb. .26 26 24 45 





The heavy chemical situation has presented a very 
firm appearance throughout the week. Trading has 
developed to large proportions on many important 
items for later delivery as well as prompt shipments. 
Cuotations as a whole are very firm, and revisions re- 
corded have pointed upward, except in cases where the 
supply of stocks is slightly easier. The steel strike 
has brought about an actual famine in certain coke- 
oven by-products which are in very strong request for 
present delivery as well as over the balance of this 
year. The supply of these commodities has been au- 
tomatically curtailed, and this, together with the tre- 
miendous inquiries which are flooding the market, has 
a very strong tendency to promote speculation, es- 
pecially in ammonium sulphate among second hands. 
Ammonia water is in very acute shortage. The con- 
gestion at the wharfs, which is the result of the long- 
shoremen’s strike, is beginning to prove serious to 
trade interests. Importers are unable to obtain their 
goods, and exporters are experiencing considerable 
difficulty in placing f. a. s. shipments. These difficul- 
ties cause unrest in the trade and higher prices for 
spot stocks. 

Owing to the shortage which has prevailed in the 
market for ammonium sulphuret, first hands have ad- 
vanced prices. Alums have firmed up, being in better 
call. Red arsenic is slightly easier. Muriate lump is 
still in short supply for prompt delivery. White 
material, as well as the gray, is ruling strong. The 
market on carbon disulphide is considerably firmer, 
witt offerings restricted. Fluorspar and hydrofluoric 
acid are at higher levels. 

Potassium carbonates are without change, the de- 
mand being lintermittent. Permanganates are tighter 
and scarce. Prussiates are slightly easier. 

Caustic soda and soda ash have strengthened mate- 
rially, with manufacturers in full control. Bleaching 
powder is strong, and spot goods are somewhat re- 
stricted. Bichromate of soda is in very strong request 
for 1920 delivery for export. Sodium bisulphide is 





Current Spot Quotations of Heavy Chemicals, Pages 38 and 40. 





higher. Nitrite of soda continues extremely scarce at 
high levels. 

Sulphuric acid is in scant supply, and manufacturers 
have very little to offer. Export inquiries are heavy, 
but owing to the absorption of stocks for home con- 
sumption very little material is available for foreign 
quarters. The market is very bullish, and prices that 
prevailed a year ago will, without doubt, materialize 
before the close of this year. Acetic acid is firmer, 


Acid, Acetic—The available supplies on spot are of 
limited proportions, and prices of the glacial are firm, 
At the opening, buyers were able to do a little better 
than llc, but at the close of trading, quotations 
ranged from 1134c@12c among manufacturers. Al- 
though holders for the most part are bullish, there are 
certain factors who have Government stocks in their 
possession which are offered somewhat under this 
figure. 


Acid, Muriatic—Limited offerings from one or two 
holders make up practically the only material available. 
Local absorption is heavy with producers well tied up 
on contract deliveries. Although the market is tight, 
quotations are $1.65 for carboys by certain factors, 
while in other directions, a $2° price is named for the 
20-degree material. Very little action is reported on 
the 18 and 22 tests. 


Acid, Sulphuric—The market is laboring under an 
acute shortage at the present time owing to the tre- 
mendous demand by consumers, who have been forced 
into the market to cover their requirements for the re- 
mainder of the year. Large buyers have, in instances, 
tripled their contracts for 1920 over those of 1919. Quo- 
tations are $13.50@$15.00 for the 60-degree; $19@$21 
for the 66-degreg, and $22@$25 for oleum, and in quar- 
ters it is dificult to do the inside figure even on con- 
tract. Without doubt, prices will reach the high lev- 
els that prevailed a year ago before the close of the 
present year. . 


Alums—Various' grades of the ammonia type are . 
firming up, owing to the activity of buyers. The 
lamp is held at 334c@4c, depending upon holder; the 
ground material at 4¢(@4%c, and the powdered at 4%c 
@4%c. U.S. P. potash is offered rather freely at 734¢ 
ex-store. ‘ 

Arsenic—While the market continues fairly well sold 
up, the arrival of imported stocks will, probably, re- 
sult in lower prices than those quoted today which 
range from 91%4c@10%c among first hands and 12c for 
small lots among second hands. 

Aqua Ammonia—The steel strike has caused a fam- 
ine, and buyers are forced into sharp competition in 
crder to supply their needs. Although the demand is 
without limit and the spot market practically bare, 
first hands have not raised prices, which are 634c for 
car lots and 9c for carboys. 

Ammonium Sulphate—Being a coke-oven by-product, 
this product is practically in the same position as am- 
monia water, but the shortage is not quite so acute. 
The export as well as the domestic demand is enor- 
mous at this time. Producers are tied up until 1920, 
and practically the only material available is in job 
lets among second hands. Spot quotations range from 
5c@6c, and December-January shipments are quoted at 
$4.85 f. a. s. New York. 
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Ammonium Superphosphate—Inquiries for large 
tonnage for export are in the market. High-grade ma- 
terial is somewhat limited at $28.50 a ton, double bags, 
f. a. s. New York. 


<~ Ammonium Muriate—Lump 
scarce on spot owing to the inability of the importer 
te release his goods at the docks. Prices stand at 
'24%4c@25c in casks, and less quantities 28c. White ma- 
terial is in very strong movement at 12c@l13c. The 
_ gray is active at 13c. 


Antimony Sulphuret—Following the acute shortage 
that has featured this market for some time, together 
with the heavy demand, holders have advanced the 
price 5c a pound on all varieties. Golden No. 2 is 
held at 30c; No. 1 at 35c; crimson F at 40c, and ver- 
milion at 55c. 


material continues 


market is very firm 
2.25 for domestic goods, 
Supplies for 


Bleaching Powder—The 
among manufacturers at 
works, and $2.50 for f. a. s. shipments, 
prompt delivery are limited. 


Carbon Bisulphide—A firmer feeling is noted among 
holders, and prices are likely to reach higher levels 
owing to scarcity. Manufacturers are not inclined to 
quote on export business much under 6c, sellers’ 
works. 


Fluorspar—Owing to the scarcity of the acid grade, 
prices have advanced $10 a ton, and holders are now 
asking $50. The market is under heavy buying. 


Hydrofluoric Acid—Because of the advance of fluor- 
spar, prices of this acid have advanced 2c a pound 
and are now 8c@9c for the 30 p. c.; lle for the 48 
p. c, and 12c for the 52 p. c. 


Potash, Caustic—Export business is named at 23c 
for large quantities which are moving in good volume. 
Domestic stocks are quoted at 27c@32c and even 
higher according to holder. 


Potassium Carbonate—The demand is intermittent 
with offerings limited. Inquiries are numerous, but re- 
sults are restricted, owing to the fancy prices named. 
The 85 p. c. is practically the only material available 
and is held at 21c@25c. 


Permanganate of Potash—Available stocks are light 
and confined to one or two holders who are naming 


52c for the commercial and 57c for the U. S. P. 


Prussiate of Potash—While the scarcity of the red 
for spot delivery is still pronounced, $1.05 is named 
on stocks for six weeks delivery. Yellow mate- 
rial could be obtained during the week at 44c, spot, 
New York, and imported goods to arrive in two weeks 
at 46c, dock. 


Caustic Soda—A firmer tone is in evidence, and with- 
out doubt higher prices will be demanded soon. The 
market is very active for manufacturers who are hold- 
ing at $3.50 less 5 per cent on export goods. Occa- 
sionally re-sale lots reach the market at ranges fron 


$3.10@$3.25. 


Soda Ash—In sympathy with caustic, soda ash has 
Strengthened materially. Prices range from $1.90 up, 
less 3 to 5 per cent, for barrel lots f. a. s. Domestic 
business is being closed at $2.25. 


Sodium Bichromate—Spot goods in the hands of the 
producer are held at 13c@13%c. November-December 
shipments are quoted at 12%4c@13c, and deliveries for 
1920 are closed at 10%4c@llc. Inquiries for 1920 are 
Materializing, especially for export business. Second 


hands are willing to accept 12c on large domestic busi- 
ness, 
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SPAIN AND FRANCE NEED PHOSPHATES 





Trade Commissioner Memminger Reports on Present 
Imports and Future Requirements—Estimates of 
the Crude Phosphate Needs of Leading European 
Countries 
The amount of crude phosphate imported into Spain 

during the years 1907-1918, inclusive, was as follows: 


Tons. Tons. 
1h 1 Guanine Ske at~ AEE MUN Chceneascaedc 254,000 
WOE” acig nes aie enaine TOO SU coe cccceaees 202,000 
i ga Ae RR SE a pt | RL Nea ee a 212,000 
TOE vidaas asia 106,000" 1916. 206. 858 288,000 
TU iio ten orice 1GQeene TOR nce 130,000 
DOE ocacwee leoes TACCGO =| TGIO ho cccitackcscs 115,000 


It will be observed that from 1914 to 1916 the amount 
of crude phosphate imported increased materially, says 
Trade Commissioner C. G. Memminger. The decrease in 
the years 1917 and 1918 was not due to lack of demand, 
but to the difficulties in procuring freight space and ex- 
port licenses from the United States. It is roughly es- 
timated that of the phosphate imported into Spain, ap- 
proximately 60 per cent is received from the Tunisian 
end Algerian mines, while the balance of 40 per cent comes 
from the mines of Florida. 

Sales of superphosphate during the years 1915 to 1918, 
inclusive, and as far as reported during the year 1919, 
Ly certain Spanish dealers [whose names may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-. 
merce or its district and co-operative offices by referring 
to file No. 40755] were as follows: 1915, 469,717 tons; 
1916, 479,800; 1917, 418,222; 1918, 278,281; and to the 
date reported in 1919, 36,956 tons. 

The American phosphates used in Spain are either high- 
grade Florida hard rock, or high-grade Florida pebble, 
and are used in the manufacture of superphosphate of 
18 to 20 per cent of soluble content. They are largely 
consumed in the north of Spain and in Catalonia. 

It is stated on good authority, after careful investigation 
cf the agricultural situation in Spain, that 2,000,000 tons, 
annually, of superphosphate could be used to great ad- 
vantage for agricultural purposes in that country. 

During the years of the war, France imported the fol- 
lowing quantities of crude phosphate: 1914, 787,000 tons; 
1915, 346,000; 1916, 321,000; 1917, 258,000; and in 1918, 
247,000 tons. The decrease in the use of crude phos- 
phate was due to the lack of transportation facilities and 
to the fact that sulphuric acid was required as an essen- 
tial in war industries. Prior to the war, the annual pro- 
duction of superphosphate in France amounted to 2,000,000 
tons, an amount sufficient for French consumption and 
for the export of 50,000 tons. During the war, capacity 
for production of sulphuric acid was doubled. A greater 
part of this increase in productive capacity will ulti- 
mately be employed in the manufacture of superphos- 
phate. 

The. needs of the following European countries for 
crude phosphate in the year 1919 are estimated as follows: 


Tons 

OMNCG? kis deciScas cae tae notes cere e ee 1,100,000 
MOON Neti lat oc sSaletess De ee ehoees 600,000 
PEPMBMMNEL fe. cle Reis chianinleh ott ecacls bale ae 400,000 
SeMRCARE (ahs SRAA Blais aie tic od Slates ed bat iGia de 200,000 
SOME BAe SUL 5 5 day ddl chee tia 100,000 
DUCRIETIBROO Eis diicia ns oS4% KE ee ve 100,000 
Posey astiswui . sh ss. ae ca. 50,000 
Scandimaviancodititries 6....6066. 6 cies 40,000 
MMSONIANOY op cnc cacecrcavbarmudceat eles 10,000 

OCOD sensiirtsniesns aleelokb owed wage 2,600,000 


Owing to the difficulties of transportation, only a small 
portion of above phosphate can be supplied. 
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The Color and Dyestuff Market 














Current Spot Quotations of Colors, Dyestuffs, etc., pages 40 and 42. 


LESS ACTIVITY IN INTERMEDIATES 





Supplies Limited Owing to Steel Strike Which Affects 
By-Product Coke Ovens—Large Export Demand for 
Phenol, but Orders Cannot be Filled—Dyeweod 
Extracts Scarce 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 
Advanced 


No Advances = 
Declined 


No Declines 





Trend of the Market 


Last Last Last 

Today Week Month Year 

a YS ae gal. “$.27% $.27% $25 $.24 
Naphthalene, flake .............. tb. .06 06 .06 09 
DL ‘cukibcwiweeantseUseneoneseue fb. .12 12 14 4 
TE rer gal. .40 40 40 45 
NS eee gal. .26 26 24 1.50 
IE SEIEE Rico snserchegeuccessan tb. *.35%4 .34 25 .28 
Benzaldehyde tb. 65 65 5 3.75 
Betanaphthol, th 50 45 45 65 
Paranitraniline 95 95 95 1.70 
SONS Oboe wnieccsdscscbeceu 25 25 35 1.00 





*Nominal 





Activity in intermediates has been somewhat cur- 
tailed, but price revisions are unimportant. Inquiries 
from domestic and export sources continue, with re- 
sults limited on account of the shortage of important 
items. Aniline oil and many of its derivatives are in 
very light supply and strong request. Quotations on 
the oil as well as on the hydrochloride are largely nomi- 
nal owing to the extreme scarcity. 

Dimethylaniline is practically in the same position as 
the oil. Exportations of H-acid are restricted and 
while the spot and domestic markets are quiet, manu- 
facturers are being pushed on their contract deliveries. 
Sulphanilic, though quiet, is holding firm. Benzidine 
base has eased off in demand, especially from foreign 
quarters. Betanaphthol is under heavy inquiry, but 
the extreme shortage of stocks prohibits actual spot 
business. Buyers from the Orient are very active in 
the alphanaphthalamine market which has a tendency 
to stiffen prices. Phthalic anhydride is slightly easier, 
although offerings are less free. 

The steel strike has brought about a famine in 
miany of the important crudes. At the present time 
the shortage of benzol as well as toluol is very se- 
rious. The supply is automatically curtailed, and in- 
terested buyers are forced into legitimate competition 
to supply the demands. The call for phenol for ex- 
port is of large proportions, but, owing to the lack of 
supplies for export, orders cannot be filled. The naph- 
thalene situation has improved. 

The demand for dye bases and dyewoods is of a 
spotty nature with many of the extracts in limited sup- 
ply, especially archil, logwood and hematine. Annatto, 
cochineal and fustic are practically at a_ standstill. 
Dextrines and starches are firm with buyers holding 
eff, waiting for lower levels. Quebracho is under good 
buying pressure, both for export and for domestic 
use. 

The color situation is very active, especially on dyes 
of domestic make. While consumers are still disin- 
clined to contract far ahead, spot buying has grown 
to larger proportions because of the satisfactory re- 


sults that are being obtained from the use of American 
colors. Quotations are firm, but owing to the rapid 
progress achieved by the manufacturers, a drop in 
price will probably take place soon. 


Intermediates 
H-Acid—Spot buying is quiet and confined to small 
Icts, but the market is in good shape and firm at $1.50 
@$1.60, depending upon quantity. 


Sulphanilic Acid—The market is inactive, but the 
crude is heid firmly at 25 cents. 


Aniline Oil—The spot market remains in a tight po- 
sition with quotations varying from 32%c@35c, de- 
pending upon the lot involved. Inquiries for Decem- 
ber-January shipment are heavy, but producers for the 
most part are not inclined to quote at the present time 
on 1920 business. Certain factors are naming 30c. 


Aniline Salt—-The hydrochloride is in the same posi- 
tion as the oil, being in acute shortage for spot deliv- 
ery. Manufacturers are naming 34c for supplies on 
contract and 36c for spot. 


Benzidine—Although buying has not developed to 
any large proportions, holders are firm in quotations 
at $1.00@$1.20. The export end of the market has 
cased up considerably. 


Dimethylaniline—Available supplies continue ex- 
tremely scarce and under good inquiry at 56c on con- 
tract and 58c on spot. 


Diethylaniline—Reports indicate that stocks are hard 
to obtain for prompt shipment. Prices are $1.25@$1.35 
per pound. 


Betanaphthol-—The technical is still confined to lim- 
ited lots which are commanding high levels from buy- 
ers. The export end is practically at a standstill, ow- 
ing to the shortage of supplies. Prices are 45c@50c 
per pound. 


Alphanaphthylamine—Heavy export orders continue. 
In view of the large business from the Orient condi- ' 
tions are tightening up. Quotations are holding at 32c 
@34c per pound. The inside figure being on exported’ 
goods. 


Metaphenylenediamine—Small. lots are passing at 
90c@$1.00 per pound. The market is quiet. 

Paranitraniline—Sales continue to be closed at $1.00 
on large business. During the week buying has been 
limited. 

Phthalic Anhydride—Keen selling competition has 
forced the price down to 75c per pound. 

Paraphenylenediamine—Absorption of stocks has de- 
veloped to larger proportions, and buyers are manifest- 
ing considerable more interest. Competition is keener, 
and there is a tendency to shade present levels. 

Paratoluidine—Supplies for prompt shipment are 
slightly easier at $1.75 per pound. The demand con- 
tinues far ahead of available stocks on hand. 

Coal-Tar Crudes 

Benzol—There is an acute shortage with practically 
everything on the spot cleaned up. The only mate- 
rial available during the week was confined to five caf 
lots of 90 p. c. material which was held at 27%c. One 
hundred p. c. material is commanding up to 33c@34c 
at point of shipment. 
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Naphthalene—Prices are firmer at 6c@7 2c for high- 
grade material. Off-color flake is being offered freely 
at 4c in car lots. 

Phenol—Heavy inquiry is coming from foreign 
sources, but owing to the tight market on. export, 
actual sales are restricted. Whatever material is availa- 
Me for export is bringing extremely high prices. Do- 
inestic business continues in good volume at 12c@l5c. 


Toluol—The spot market is without stocks of any 
appreciable quantity. Inquiries are active, but buyers 
are forced to wait. Quotations are unchanged at 25c 
for car lots. ; 

Dye Bases and Dyewoods 


Annatto—Reports still indicate that very little busi- 
ness is being placed for this commodity. Stocks of 
both types are very heavy, and owing to the accumu- 
lation there is an inclination to unload at low prices. 
Cuotations appear to be 5c@7'%c for the seed, de- 
pending upon holder and quality. The fine material 
is held at 32c. 


Cochineal—Buying is very backward, and consump- 
tion is limited to present requirements. The accumu- 
lation of stocks is heavy, and there is a tendency to 
shade present prices which are 62c@74c, according to 
quality. 

Dextrines—Trading is somewhat restricted due to 
the fact that buyers are inclined to hold off in antici- 
pation of lower-prices. Supplies are adequate, and the 
market is firm at $7.50@$7.75 per hundred for the corn 
and 17c@18c for the potato. : 


Divi Divi—The market is firm at $75 per ton with 
supplies light. 


Fustic—Reports indicate actual trading in the fustic 
market is practically at a standstill. Shipments of the 
sticks and chips from primary points are very light 
in view of shipping facilities and the inactivity of the 
extract market. Prices are unchanged at 22c@27c 
for the solid; 30c@40c for the 100 p. c. crystals; 14c@ 
16%c for the 42-degree extract, and 15c@19c for the 
5i-degree liquid. 

Logwood—Stocks are dwindling. Shipments from 
primary points are light, and because of this and the 
demand for the extract, present prices are likely to 
go higher. Solid material is 17~-@18c; 100 p. c. crystals, 
21c, and 51-degree Twadile, 10c. 


Quebracho—Large lots are held at 12c and 12%c. 
Domestic business has been passing in good volume, 
and heavy inquiries are reported from foreign quarters. 
Shipments to arrive are being offered at 1034c@11%c. 





ENGLISH VAT DYES NOT AVAILABLE 


Speaking of possible sources of vat dyes and the out- 

look for obtaining supplies from England in prefer- 
ence to depending upon Germany, Henry Wiggles- 
worth said: The quantity of vat colors being produced 
in England is not sufficient to warrant an exchange be- 
tween the two countries. Although there are smal 
auantities of vat dyes being produced, the consuming 
demand among British dye interests is large enough to 
absorb the quantities made. The vat dye industry, 
like the industry in this country, is only in its infancy. 
English dye interests are conducting a large adver- 
tising campaign on vat dyes, but when it comes to 
actual deliveries it is a different question. 
_ “When it is considered that a three billion dollar 
industry depends upon dyes and that vat dyes enter 
ito approximately a ten million dollar industry, it will 
be conceived that vat colors are only of minor im- 
portance compared with the industry as a whole.” 
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TESTING THE COLORS OF DYES 





Bureau of Standards Studies the Tendency to Absorb 
Certain Spectral Colors and to Transmit Others— 
These Facts Must be Accurately Decided to Insure 
Matches in All Lights 4 

(Special to Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 20.—Extensive investigations 
into the properties of different dyes have just been under- 
taken by the Bureau of Standards, the first subject to 
be taken up being an inquiry into the spectral transmis- 
sivities of dyes. This work is of the utmost importance to 
the dye industry, and the Bureau, in a recent report, made 
the following statement regarding its plans: 

The present pronounced interest in the development of 
the industry has emphasized the need of accurate and re- 
liable data on the properties of dyes. Dyes owe their color 
to, and are characterized by their remarkable selected 
absorption for light of different frequencies (spectral 
colors), that is, light of certain spectral colors is freely 
transmitted by the dye, while light of other spectral col- 
ors is strongly absorbed. 

The color of the dye is a composite effect of the various 
spectral colors and so it happens that two dyes which 
match in lamp light may not match in daylight. To in- 
sure a match in all lights, the “transmissivities” of the 
dyes for all spectral colors must be the same. For the 
purposes of identification and analysis of the dyes, re- 
liable data on the transmissivities for a wide range of 
frequencies—even outside the visible spectrum—are of 
recognized importance, but little information of this sort 
is available. 

During several years past, the Bureau has been making 
extensive and elaborate preparation for a systematic in- 
vestigation to obtain such data. This preliminary work 
is now finished and the investigation proper, in co-opera- 
tion ‘with the Bureau of Chemistry, has been in progress 
for a month or two. The Bureau of Chemistry is provid- 
ing known analyzed samples and the Bureau of Standards 
is determining spectral transmissivities at various tempera- 
tures and concentrations throughout the visible and into 
the ultra-violet and infra-red. 

The dyes just at present in the course of investigation 
are the “permitted food colors.” (Others will be taken 
up as rapidly as the work can be done. It is expected 
that the whole investigation will extend over a period of 
years more or less continuously; but partial reports will 
be issued from time to time, as the data are available. 
The data will be in the form of tables and curves giv- 
ng the specific transmissivities over a wide range of 
frequencies in the form which will be convenient for 
the practical purposes of the dye analyst as well as for 
theoretical discussion of the fature of absorption and 
its relation to constitution. It is hoped that the first of 
these reports can be submitted for publication this year. 





L. Geismar, president of the Swiss Chemical Co., 
inc., manufacturers, importers and exporters of dye- 
stuffs, intermediates and chemicals, 21 Park Row, New 
York, will leave on the first of November for a busi- 
ness trip through Holland, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land and Austria. He will make arrangements to open 
up branches in Cologne and enlarge his offices in 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


A fire in the plant of the United Chemical Organic 
Products Co., New Orleans, damaged buildings and 
stock to the extent of $180,000. The buildings and ma- 
chinery were insured for $235,000 and the stock for 
$107,000. 
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The Oil Market 














Current Spot Quotations of Oils, Page 42; Tallow, Greases, etc., Page 43. 


HARBOR STRIKE HOLDS UP OIL SHIPMENTS 





Export Trade in Vegetable and Other Products Prac- 
tically Killed—Activity in Coconut and Soya Bean 
Oils Quiets Down to Routine Trading 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 
Advanced 
Coconut Oil, Ceylon, bbls., %4c tb. Degras Oil, Eng., Amer., ae fb. 
Manila, Coast, tanks, %c tb. Lard Oil, No. ‘ & 2, Se gal. 
Soya Bean Oil, tnk., Coast, 4c tb 


Declined 
Linseed Oil, October, 10c gal. 


Trend of the Market 
Last - Last Last 
Today Week Month Year 





CE Mecca voscesenesensceces $1.15 $1.15 $1.15 $1.55 
Degras, ee: EIDE cinbyavcsceuce’ 0714 07 07% 24 


BL. “SOL. Dosw wewbocddseecsivevssaces 1.35 1.30 1.45 1.50 
Menhaden, South, R 
Neatsfoot, 20 deg. 





Sears Serer ‘ 17 .19 17% 
Stearic Acid, T. P oe 30 31 25 
Coconut, Ceylon, dom. bbls 17% -19 17% 
Cottonseed, crude, 16%4 17% 17% 
Linseed cars, bbls aaa r 2.22 1.57 
ER eee A 2.50 2.50 4.50 
PORN, “VERMCE ocinciscvccvisssices J 25 27 22% 
—— Bean, Sv sseskebncvespesenes R 17% 19 18 


. O. B. Mills 





Regarding the oil market here as a whole, the lead- 
ing point of interest seems to be its possibilities and 
probabilities, rather than the actual business which is 
passing. The market continues quiet, and buying has 
shown little except routine activity. However, there 
is no sign of weakness, prices being firmly maintained 
in all quarters by sellers. The opinion seems to be 
general that some time in the near future, a renewal 
of brisk buying is going to move large lots, and many 
sellers have stiffened their spot ideas on the strength 
of their expectations. The longshoremen’s strike in 
New York has added further to the woes of shippers, 
and this, coupled with the present foreign exchange 
rates, gives the export situation a rather black aspect 
at the present time. 

The notable greater activity in coconut and soya 
bean oils last week has more or less quieted down, and 
they have taken on the routine aspect of the balance of 
the market. With the advance in linseed oil last week 
to a level ten cents above November, October business 
took a sharp slump, and crushers have moved the price 
back to its former position. However, the uncer- 
tainty of the seed situation and the fact that crushers 
continue to run full speed to take care of business al- 
ready placed with them, points to the fact that future 
prices are not likely to be any lower. 

Vegetable Oils 

Linseed Oil—So effectively did crushers divert the 
concentrated buying in October delivery a week or so 
ago by advancing the October price ten cents above 
November and December that they have again moved 
the price to its former level. This makes October, No- 
vember and December oil all the same price at $1.72 
per gallon in carload lots, barrels. The seed situation 
has also played its part in a lower figure for October 
oil, prices of both the domestic and Argentina seed 
having weakened slightly during the week. The steady 
advance which was noted in seed some two weeks ago 
did not last very long. However the extremely uncer- 


tain position of crops, particularly of American seed, 
is a potential factor of strength all the time. In Du- 
luth at present, cash seed is quoted in the general 
neighborhood of $4.35 per bushel. In Buenos Aires 
there has been very little change, the last prices re- 
ceived naming $2.68. Oil for early 1920 delivery is un- 
changed at $1:61. Offerings of spot oil, imported and 
otherwise, are being made here at $1.86 per gallon. 

Coconut Oil—Although there has not been a great 
deal of activity in coconut oil during the past week, 
prices have been exceptionally firm. In fact, the gen- 
eral level of prices, particularly the soap-making 
grades of Ceylon and Manila oils, has moved upward. 
Sellers have strengthened their ideas as to price and 
are considerably more bullish in their views. For do- 
mestic pressed Ceylon oil in barrels, 18c a pound is 
reported to be the inside figure. Whether or not this 
is being shaded cannot be said, but up to 18%c is be- 
ing asked by some holders. For tanks on a spot or 
rolling, 17c and up to 17%c a pound is being asked. 
Manila oil is considerably firmer, 16c being very hard 
to do, 16%c representing about the average quotation 
and up to 17c being asked. Cochin in barrels on the 
spot can be had at me a pound, 19%c having been 
reported also. 


Cottonseed Oil—Trading in October option was 
called off in New York last week owing to the inability 
of shippers to move goods. The longshoremen’s strike 
has tied up facilities and is the cause of considerable 
worry among the shorts in the market here, who may 
be forced to go out and buy on the spot in order to 
take care of contracts. Although there is really no 
spot market, the price for prime summer yellow oil 
holds nominally at 22c@22™%c. Crude oil in tanks at 
the mills can be thad at l6c per pound. There is a 
strong tendency in two and three months delivery oii 
at present. 

Olive Oil—There has been little or no change in the 
clive oil situation here. Prices are very firm and steady 
vithout change. Stocks are limited but seem sufficient 
to take care of routine demand without difficulty. For 
the denatured oil, $2.50 per gallon about represents the 
market, with quotations heard as low as $2.40 and as 
high as $2.55. Edible oil—Spanish—is very scarce at 
$3.00@$3.15 per gallon. Foots are obtainable down.to 
18c a pound, ex dock, it is reported. 

Peanut Oil—Peanut oil is quiet with no heavy buying 
reported during the week. A general routine business 
of small parcels at the figures ruling last week has 
been noted. Oriental oil is calling forth a fair inquiry, 
the price on the Coast in tanks of crude being named 
at 20c. Domestic crude oil in tanks at the mills is 
nominally quoted fat 22c. For spot refined oil, 24%c 
@25c a pound is the ruling figure. Prices are steady 
with few signs of activity at present. 

Soya Bean Oil—Although bean oil continues to be 
of interest to buyers in this market, there ‘has been no 
large business of note reported during the week. Prices 
are holding steady and firm with a tendency upward, 
if anything. On the Coast, sellers are very strong in 
their ideas as to price, naming 15%4c@15%c a pound 
firmly for tanks. Spot New York oil in barrels is 
steady at 17c@17\%c. 

Animal Oils 
Degras Oil—Demand is routine with prices firm and 
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steady. American oil is named at 7-@7¥%c a pound 
and the English at 8c@8¥2c, showing a slightly firmer 
tendency. 

Lard Oil—Although the price remains stationary, a 
good routine demand is reported for lard oils. No 
heavy buying, however, hds been noted. Prices Te- 
main unchanged at $1.80@$1.85 per gallon for prime 
cil; $1.70@$1.75 for off prime; $1.45 for extra No. 1; 
$1.35 for regular No. 1, and $1.25 for No. 2. 

Red Oil—Not a great deal of business is passing in 
this product. The supplies on the spot are reported 
to be scarce. Prices are firm without change at 17c@ 
17%4c for both the elaine and saponified. 

Stearic Acid—There is a good steady demand for 
stearic acid. Prices continue to hold steady at the 
levels formerly reported—27%c a pound for single 
pressed; 2834c for double, and 30c@3lc for triple. 

Fish Oils 

Cod Oil—Supplies are still scarce, and a steady con- 
suming demand is taking up all available supplies as 
produced. Prices are the same at $1.10@$1.15 for the 
domestic and $1.15 per gallon for the Newfoundland 
oil. 

Menhaden Oil—Very little consumer interest is be- 
ing shown at the present time. Stocks are far from 
large, and the position of the oil remains strong in 
spite of the lack of active demand. Prices for the crude 
hold unchanged at $1.05@$1.10 per giallon in barrels, 
Baltimore, and $1.10 in tanks, New York. 





DEPRESSION IN OILS AT HULL PAST 

(Special Correspondence to Druc & CHEMICAL MARKETS) 
Hull, England, Oct. 1—The severe depression in the 
market for linseed oil, appears to have passed. For a 
time values fell day by day, and raw oil was quoted on 
spot at 102s. At this figure there were ready buyers, 
then prices rose to 105s and 110s. Forward positions had 
not however, recovered to the same extent, and only 
109s was considered the value for September-Decemher 
and January-April delivery. The fali had been gradual, 
and, in view of the prices reached in July, it was not 
altogether unexpected, although possibly very few had 
any idea that the slump in the market would be so great. 

Comparing present prices with the prices actually paid 
in Hull at the end of July there was a 20 per cent fall. 

Cotton oil has also declined. 

Linseed steady, Plate, spot £30; new crop, £32. Cal- 
cutta, spot £36, Bombay, spot £37. 

Bombay cottonseed quiet. Spot £17 10s, new crop 
£20 10s. 

Linseed oil steady, Spot, £74: October-December £73; 
January-April £73; Cotton oil: edible £100; soap, £9; 
Egyptian, crude, £85; Bombay, £80. 





“TAR OILS” IN GERMANY 

Prof. H. Grossmann of Berlin states that successful 
attempts have been made during the war to render Ger- 
many independent of foreign sources of substances hith- 
erto derived from imported petroleum oil. Large quan- 
titles of “tar oils” have been obtained from coal. This 
oil is a portion of the anthracene oil which distils over 
between 300° and 360° C. Crude anthracene and phen- 
anthrene are removed therefrom by cooling, crystallization 
and filtration. The more easily vaporized constituents 
are removed from the filtered anthracene oil which is 
once more cooled, and the last solid constituent pre- 
cipitated. The oil so obtained serves for the preparation 
of various lubricating oils. By long continued heating 
at a high temperature a very viscous oil is obtained 
which was much used during the war. The tar oils can 
be mixed with mineral oils, and can be used for the 
manufacture of lubricating greases. 
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PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE OILS 





Census Bureau Estimates Amount for First Quarter 
of 1919 as 702,712,168 Pounds—Total of Fish Oils, 
Animal Fats, Greases and Vegetable Oils 1,195,- 
278,307 Pounds 


(Special to DruG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 20—The production of fats 
and oils (exclusive of refined oil and derivatives) during 
the three-month period ended March 31, 1919, as ascer- 
tained by the Bureau of the Census,, was as follows: 
Vegetable oils, 702,712,168 pounds; fish oils, 886,376 
pounds; animal fats, 415,769,032 pounds; and greases, 
75,910,721 pounds—a total of 1,195,278,307 pounds. Of 
the several kinds of oils and fats covered by the inquiry, 
the greatest production, 499,061,650 pounds, appears for 
cottonseed oil. Next in order are edible lard, with 310,- 
162,683 pounds; linseed oil, with 88,822,708 pounds; and 
tallow, with 76,473,838 pounds. The production of coco- 
nut oil in the United States was 42,356,084 pounds. 

Nearly all the crude vegetable oils are passed through 
a refining process, although some virgin oil is expressed. 
The production of refined oil during the three-month 
period was as follows: Cottonseed, 380,431,429 pounds; 
peanut, 39,674,460 pounds; coconut, 26,327,868 pounds; 
corn, 15,735,350 pounds; and soya bean, 22,658,586 pounds. 
The figures given for crude vegetable oils produced 
during the three months represent the amounts obtained 
from the following materials, while those consumed in- 
clude some imported oils: 1,716,280 tons of cotton seed; 
136,604 tons of flaxseed; 82,970 tons of peanuts; 34,716 
tons of copra; 301 tons of coconuts and skins; 34,661 
tons of corn germs; 4,107 tons of castor beans; and 2,319 
tons of other materials. Stocks of materials used in 
the production of vegetable oils on March 31 amounted 
to 306,609 tons of cotton seed, 35,468 tons of peanuts, 
18,723 tons of copra, 29,148 tons of flaxseed, and 3,281 
tons of other materials. 


The imports of vegetable oils during the three-month 
period were as follows: Cottonseed oil, 6,290,322 pounds; 
linseed oil, 1,601,039 pounds; olive oil, 6,083,932 pounds: 
palm oil, 4,781,930 pounds; coconut oil, 71,262,207 pounds: 
peanut oil, 31,668,601 pounds; rapeseed oil, 5,214,638 
pounds; soya-bean oil, 58,288,383 pounds; Chinese nut oil, 
8,287,695 pounds, and all other to the value of $472,482. 
In addition to these vegetable oils, there were imported 
975,292 pounds of cod and cod-liver oil; 630,908 pounds 
of tallow; 3,225,475 pounds of other animal fats; and 
£,390,795 pounds of greases and oils not elsewhere speci- 
fied. 


During the same period the exports of fats and oils 
were as follows: Cottonseed oil, 78,285,251 pounds; linseed 
oil, 4,052,295 pounds; corn oil, 212,106 pounds; other 
vegetable oils valued at $2,272,852; edible lard, 204,062,552 
pounds; neutral lard, 3,796,767 pounds; tallow, 2,269,238 
pounds. .Of derivatives, the exports were as follows: 
Vegetable stearin, 27,257 pounds; glycerin, 1,547,995 pounds , 
oleo oil, 14,160,239 pounds; animal stearin, 2,440,912 
pounds; lard oil, 176,340 pounds: other animal oils, 2,544,- 
494 pounds; and fish oil, 210,308 pounds. 





DECREASE IN JAPAN’S SULPHUR OUTPUT 

The chief deposits of sulphur in Japan occur on the 
island of Hokkaido, those on the islands of Hondo and 
Kyushyu being less extensive. The output of sulphur 
diminished considerably in 1918 owing to the sudden 
cessation of demand subsequent on the conclusion of the 
armistice; the total production for that year was 64,711 
tons, valued at yen 2,532,425, representing a decrease of 
45.2 per cent in weight and 46.9 per cent in value compared 
with 1917, 
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JAPANESE CAMPHOR HIGHER IN LONDON 





Senega, Ergot and Vanillin also Going Up—Aspirin, 
Menthol, Peppermint Oil, and Phenazone are Easier 
—Dealers Apprehensive That American Shipments 
May be Curtailed by New York Dock Strike 


(Special Cable to Druc & CuHfémMicaL MaRKETS) 
London, Oct 21.—The volume of business in drugs 


and chemicals is fair, so far this week, with promise 
of more activity from now on. There is some appre- 
hension that shipments from the United States will 
be curtailed unless the dock strike at New York ends 
scon. Speculative interests are already making pur- 
chases of certain synthetics with a view to meeting 
any possible shortage in the near future. American 
specialties are particularly in demand. 

Japanese camphor, linseed oil, senega, ergot and va- 
nillin are ‘higher in price this week. 

There is a firmer tone in the’ market for acetanilid, 
the bromides, barbitone, linseed and bromines. 

Aspirin, acetic acid, menthol, peppermint oil and 
phenazone are easier. 

Prices are lower on colombo root, phenacetine, 
quicksilver, star anise oil and scammony root. 





London, Oct. 12 (By Mail)—There have been few, if 
any, price movements of importance in the drug and 
chemical markets, although quite a number of small 
fluctuations, mainly to higher prices, are to be noted. 

Ergot of rye is exceptionally scarce and dear at 15s 
rer pound with enquiries coming in this week from 
Spain for fairly large lots. 

Menthol is in request and fully 1s per pound up on 
the week at 40s per pound just paid. A short crop in 
Japan is given as the explanation of this fancy price. 

Japanese peppermint oil is higher at 8s 3d per pound. 

One of the principal holders of cocaine has advanced 
the price to 30s per ounce for hydrochloride, but small 
lots may still be had at 24s to 25s per ounce. The 
consumption is greatly diminishing. 

Camphor is very firm on spot and is dearer again at 
15s for Japanese slabs, at which price there are further 
buyers. 

Cloves are held at 1s 1134d for fair; Zanzibar higher. 

Clove oil, English, at 17s per pound, is in strong de- 
mand, and distillers are full of orders. 

Shellac is quiet and lower at 477s 6d per.cwt for usual 
run T.N. orange. 





The German chemical trust, consisting of seven of 
the largest companies producing chiefly aniline dyes, 
has decided to double its capital to a total of 767,000,- 
G00 marks. New capital is wanted to finish the con- 
struction of two huge establishments for recovering 
atmospheric nitrogen with a view to increasing the ca- 
pacity to 3,000,000 tons, which is regarded as ample for 
German agriculture and the chemical industries. A 
significant feature of the new financial operation is 
that 40 per cent of new stock takes the form of pre- 
ferred shares having double voting power and limited 
to a 3% per cent dividend. The object is to prevent 
foreigners from buying sufficient stock to acquire a 
majority vote in the concern. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION PLANS 


One of the important features of the Seventh Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention, to be held at San 
Francisco, Cal., May 15-20, 1920, will be the world con- 
ference of American foreign traders, according to pre- 
Iminary announcements just mailed to American firms 
represented at previous conventions, who are requested 
to have their representatives, living or traveling abroad, 
time their visits to this country so as to take advantage 
ot the valuable opportunities afforded by this conven- 
tion. 

Three special steamers, chartered for the accommo- 
dation of delegates from abroad, will be provided for 
the ports on the Pacific Ocean. Another steamer start- 
ing from New York will go by way of the Panama 
Canal. 


Information regarding steamer routes, day of sailing 
and the program of the 1920 convention is being fur- 
vished by O. K. Davis, secretary, National Foreign 
Trade Council, No. 1 Hanover Square, New York. 











Foreign Trade Opportunities 














The Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., has 
received the following inquiries for drugs, chemicals and 
accessories. Reserved addresses may be obtained from the 
Bureau and its district and cooperative offices. Request 
for each opportunity should be on a separate sheet and 
state opportunity number. The Bureau does not furnish 
credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing 
of foreign inquirers; the usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases. 


30907--An agency is desired by 2 man in Italy for 
the sale of chemical products, paints, varnishes, turpet- 
tine, mineral oils, hardware, brass goods, sewing ma- 
chines, shoe machinery, motor cycles, cheap automo- 
biles, typewriters, etc. Correspondence should be in 
Italian. References. 


30911—An agency is desired by a merchant in Algeria 
for the sale of pharmaceutical products of all kinds, 
druggists’ accessories, chemicals, and fertilizers. Quo- 
tations should be given c. i. ‘f. Algerian port. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. Reference. 


30914—A sales agent from Switzerland is in the 
United States at the present time and desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of specialties sold in drug 
stores, patent medicines, toilet preparations, polishes, 
advertising novelties, etc. Reference. 


30974—An American firm is authorized by its main 
cffice in China to purchase complete equipment for the 
refining of crude camphor. It desires to secure all ma- 
chinery and apparatus necessary for the equipment of 
a complete plant. Terms, cash against documents in 
New York. References. 


30982—A firm in Cuba desires to represent American 
manufacturers of drugs, chemicals, pharmaceutical sup- 
plies, and druggist sundries. References. 


30993—A firm of manufacturers’ agents having ol- 
fices in each State of the Commonwealth of Australia 
is anxious to obtain agencies for. the sale of heavy 
chemicals. Reference. 
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JAVA’S IMPORTS OF COLORS 


Imports of paints and colors in Java and‘ Madura 
during 1917, 1918 and 1919, first quarter, were as follows: 
First Quarter 
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JUDGMENT AGAINST JAPANESE COMPANY 

The Seminole Chemical Co. obtained a judgment 
for $1,860 against the Sadajiro Ashida Trading Co. for 
breach of contract in failing to accept delivery of three 
tons of a compound to clean the scales from boilers. 
The defendant refused to take the goods on the ground 
that its agent in Japan, who was to test the compound, 
had not been heard from, ‘and the defendant further 
claimed that the Seminole company should have sold 
the compound and looked to defendant for the differ- 
ence between the price obtained and the contract price. 
The Sadajiro company has appealed the case through 
A. P. Wilkes. Leon Forst appeared for the Seminole 
company. 
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BRITISH CHEMICALS IN GOOD DEMAND 





More Forward Buying Noted During September— 
Coal-Tar Crudes Firm and Active—Good Inquiry 
for Caustic Soda and Ammoniac Alkali—Bleaching 
Powder Higher 


(Special Correspondence to Druc & CHEMICAL MARKETS) 


Manchester, England, Oct. 10.—There has been greater 
activity in chemicals and more forward buying during 
September, according to Sir S. W. Royse & Co., Ltd., 
who say: 

There has been a good enquiry during September both 
for home and export, and consumers are showing greater 
inclination to buy forward. Labor has been more settled 
and the general trade position is better, but manufactur- 
ers are still indisposed to sell far forward. Sulphate of 
copper is easier and there is keen competition for export 
orders; ‘little is doing in the home trade, which is not 
unusual at this season of the year. Green copperas has 
been in better request, but there is some accumulation of 
stocks at makers’ works. Acetate of soda is steady with 
more enquiry through the higher prices ruling for acetic 
acid. Acetates of lead and lime are disappointing but 
nitrate of lead continues in good demand. 

Carbonate of potash is firm with a steady enquiry. 
Stocks of Montreal potashes are light but are firmly held. 
Business in white powdered arsenic is confined to the 
English makes and price is again higher, the quantity 
available being only small. Yellow prussiate of potash re- 
mains firm. A good business has been passing in yellow 
prussiate of soda for export account; makers are weil 
sold and are holding for still higher prices. Tartaric 
acid is in short supply and consumers are more inclined 
to cover forward, some good business having been done 
for next year’s delivery. Citric acid is very firm. Cream 
of tartar has advanced further and, with the clearance of 
stocks, looks like going higher. Bichromates of potash 
and soda are unchanged. 


Price for oxalic acid is unaltered for early delivery, 
but lower figures are being accepted for forward. Mak- 
ers of borax and boracic acid have difficulty in coping 
with the home demand. Manufacturers of phosphate of 
soda are well employed. Good business is passing in 
alum and sulphate of alumina. Makers of salammoniac 
are fully sold for this year’s delivery and price has beet 
advanced £10 per ton for delivery over the early months 
of 1920. Muriate of ammonia is in good request for ex- 
port but the price is unchanged. Bleaching powder has 
been advanced for early delivery. Caustic soda and am- 
monia alkali are in good request. 

Benzol remains unchanged and supplies are readily dis- 
posed of. Toluol if anything is firmer. Solvent naphtha 
is distinctly better but owing to absence of stocks, busi- 
ness is somewhat restricted. Creosote continues firm with 
a good demand. There is little change in crude carbolic 
acid, and practically no business being done owing to the 
views of makers and consumers being so divergent. Crys- 
tal carbolic is higher but demand has slackened. Liquid 
carbolic has been moving better. Pitch remains firm and 
a fair amount of business has been done and makers are 
now looking for still higher figures. There is practically 
no change in the position of sulphate of ammonia and 
supplies are easily absorbed in the home market. 

American pearl starch is easier both for spot and for- 
ward but only a moderate business is passing. Farina 
also is lower both for prompt delivery and shipment. Dex- 
trine is unchanged. There is more competition in sulphate 
of barytes and some cutting in prices for the best white 
quality. Imported green olive oil soap continues firm in 
price. 
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Prices Current of Fine and Heavy Chemicals, 
Drugs, Essential Oils, Dyestuffs and Oils 








NOTICE—The prices herein 
quoted are for large quantities in 
original packages. All prices are 
quoted on a basis of avoirdupois 
pounds and ounces and American 
gallons. Where the price of a prod- 
uct is indicated by two sets of figures 
separated by a dash (.16 — .19), it 
means that various manufacturers 
or importers of the item quote dif- 
ferent prices which are all included 
within this range. 

For the ready reference of foreign 
buyers, the following table of equiva- 
lents is published: 


1 Imperial Gallon (Brit.)—1.20 Amer. Gallons 
1 American Gallon—. Imperial Gallon 
1 American Gallon—3.79 liters 
| Antti caer Gish 
merican on (Ho bg 3B oped 
1 Pound (Avoirdupois) weighs .454 
1 Kilogram weighs 2.20 pounds LAveindapets) 





Fine Chemicals 















Acetanilid, C.P., bbls., blk..tb. .45 — .46 
SE orbensco. 13%— .15 
Acetphenetidin 2.28 — 2.30 
Aconitine, Sulph., %-oz. v Isea. _-_—- — 
Adeps Lanae, hydrous ib — — @wW 
Anhydrous - = — 26 
-gal. — — 4.70 
gale — — 4.75 
- — — 5.00 
- 130 — 1.35 
WY: DG, “wcsovcesstenss -gal. 1.33 — 1.36 
“oe: th. .52 — .54 
gs Ib 6.56 — «158 
Aldehy ick sibhosweben --fb. 1.25 — 1.45 
Aloin U.S.P., powd fb. 1.00 — 1.05 
Ammonium, Acetate, cryst..fb. 65 — .70 
Benzoate, cryst., P....1b. — — 4.00 
Bichromate, C. P........cc00- tb. 95 — 1.00 
oe. re oS 4 — 6 
r om. at > - 12 — 12 
Chloride U.S.P. ...........- fb. .24— .25 
Hypophosphite ” Soccowccecscs fb. 210 — 2.15 
BEET. ‘skcbvesecsséccecbevics fb. — — 4.85 
Mole bdste, Oe bh — —415 
“— eS ee EES tb. .25 — .26 
MEL” CundSorcbsscsacebessen tb. — — .54 
Ounlate, Pare sessccsevcsese fb. 83 — .85 
Persulphate  .......ccccccces . 2 — 1.05 
Phosphate (Dibasic) ....... ib. 50 — & 
Salicylate, U.S.P. .. -fb. 95 — 1.00 
Amy! Acetate, bulk, drums. ‘gal. 3.65 — 3.75 
Antimony Chlor. (Sol. butter of 
Antimony)  ..cccccccccsceccs tb. 18 — .2 
Needle powder .........+.-- ib. .0 -ll 
Sulphate, 16-17 per cent free 
sulphur .....cccccccccccece tb. — 74 
Antipyrine, bulk .........+.. tb. 4.75 — 5.00 
— Hydrochloride. .oz. —26.80 
Arqols ......ccccccccccccccccees tb. — jl 
=, TE. acosesborsorsesks tb. — 2 
WOME Bosveiiacccdndtsvcsies tb. — 10% 
ASPITIN 2200+ sees eereeeeeeeees tb. — 3% 
Atropine, Alk. U.S.P., = v.0z. —%. 


Sulphate, U.S.P., 1-0z.v..oz. 


+ saat ehettithe 
| 





00 
8.00 
Barbital  ......cccccccccscccees oz. — 2.25 
Barium Carb. prec., pure....t!b. — Bw 
*Chiorate, Pure ...-.seseeee fb. — @& 
Ben, Bem, iggg Rico...... sal. _ as 
t RAE. cian mibpen'eh — 3. 
Benzaldehyde "feet bitter ar of almonds) 
Benzonaphthol ....--sseeeeeee 4.25 — 4.50 
Berberine, Sulphate, Te m9 2.50 — 3.00 
Bismuth Ammon. Citr., U.S.P.tb. — — 5.80 
Citrate, U.S.P. ...-++++- wld — —3.0 
Oxide, pd. ...-ceccececeecees bh — —3.9 
Oxychloride ...--+++++seeees tb. — —3.H0 
Salicylate Arwonesetans — —38 
Subbenzoate .....----seeeeee tb. 4.70 — 4.75 
Subcarbonate, U.S.P. .....- tb — —3.3 
Subgallate ...2.-cccesceecees bh — —3H 
Subiodide ........e0« scceeeeldD. — — 5.45 
Subnitrate ........ seccecccceslD, — — 3.00 
“Nominal. 











Bismuth Subsalicylate ...... fb. — —3.60 
RES: Sasavecoabedsssovecen tb. — — 2.80 
Borax, in bbls., crystals....tb. .07%— .08 
Crystals, U.S.P., Kegs....tb. .08 — .08}4 
Bromides, See Potass. Brom., etc. 
Bromine, tech., bulk......... fb. — — .55 
Cadmium Bromide, crystals..fb. 1.75 — 1.80 
MEE ‘saabendibube vecdsehdes . — —44 
eS th. 1.40 — 1.45 
Caffeine, alkaloid, bulk...... th. 7.25 — 7.50 
Hydrobromide .........eeee- tb. 850 — 9.00 
Crtrated, U.S. .cccsenseece tb. 6.00 — 6.25 
PUNE CLnvcivsecvepeccceces 1000 —11.00 
BIBMBLD . cccscnncecccossenees fb. 9.50 —10.00 
Cadmium Bromide, crystals..tb. 1.75 — 1.80 
Calcium Glycerophosphate ..%b. 1.70 — 1.75 
EEER.. sivbksnnenessoneecsenn tb. — —40 
Phosphate, Precip. ........ tb. .21 — 2 
Sulphocarbolate ............ fb. 85 — © 
Calomel, see Mercury 
Camphor, Am. ref’d “bois. bk.fbh. — — 3.30 
16’s in 1-lb. carton. bo — — 3.75 
24s in 1-lb. carton. — — 3.75 
32’s in 1-Ib. carton.. — — 3.75 
Japan refined, 2% tb. sl — — 3.65 
Monobromated, bulk ...... 4.50 — 4.55 
CAD sewadesitnnctsscenecven . 1.05 — 1.10 
1 SR RRS tb. .15 — .16 
Castor Oil, AA bbls......... fb. — — .21 
Cerium Oxalate ..........00- tb. — — .80 
EEG, ovsutoudectecenedace fb. 04 — .06 
Chloral Hydrate, U.S.P. crys- 
tals, drums incl’d 10€]b. lotstb. — — .95 
Chloroform, drums, U.S.P...fb. — — W 
Cinchenidin, Alk. crystals—oz — — 1.06 
Chrysarobin, U.S.P. ........ — — 4.00 
Cinchonine, Alk., crystals..oz —— 61 
Dn <cocccccsbasebeuncad oz — — «23S 
Citrates, See Iron ena etc. 
Cocaine, Hydrochl. gran....0z — — 9.50 
cryst., DUE | weccceuttons on 60 — 9.75 
Cocoa Butter, bulk........... ib. — — .47 
Cases, ANFETS ....ccovecce - 50 — 52 
Codeine, Alk., 10-0z. lots....0z — —10.65 
PEED cv evuccdnnecssesneed oz. — — 9.55 
ew on sodaaerhenveksusee oz. — — 8.00 
BUMSMENE «kbs ccdcevesescdecnss oz — — 850 
Cod reed Oil, Newf’d....bbls. — —90.00 
ee bbl — —10.0 
Cee, AEE s csenvosconts 35 — .37 


Corrosive Sublimated, see Mercury 


Coumarin, refined, see Aromatic Chemicals 


Cream of Tartar, cryst.U.S.P.tb. .52 — .4 
Powdered, 99 p.c..........0- fb. .52 — .54 
Creosote, Ee RS th. 1.25 — 1.30 
CEPDONALE 20 csccccscvccvccscs =~ = — 6.50 
Cet, TEP, iccectcoscounsat — .25 
Dionin, See Morph. + a fivdrocht 
Dover’s Powder, U.S.P.. 2.80 — 3.00 


Emetine, Alk., 
Hydrochloride, U.S.P. 
15 gr. ViRlB...cccccccccccses 
Epsom Salts, see Mag. Sulphate 
Ether, U.S.P., Conc. tb. 





15 gr. isis ex — — 2.0 
_ 32.00 —33.00 


asenwenh — — .19 
MUR. Kecakuborcesensbebiie —— 24 
ae CORE, ceccocccsses fb. 1.10 — 1.11 
if 3 ae tb. — — 3% 
AweeeNESIA ' ....0.0c0ccse00: bh — — .23 
Eucalyptol, U.S.P., See Aromatic Chemicals 
Formaldehyde ben idacseanpebbab 4— 2A 
Ceca GIO . cccccdoccnpecs fb. 1.10 — 115 
WEE  SbeleckinsEbicerccseccen tb. ~ 
Cig Bey nciiesectzisorodse 
Drums and bbls. added....fb. — — .20 
ee A oO eee er tb. — — .22 
Dynamite, drums included.tth. — — .4 
Saponifications, loose ..... bh — — .13 
Soap Lye, RUB icy voccsaesse bh — — 12% 
Guaiaco), liquid ............- tb. — —10.00 
Tea 2 Siete ee eReneee f tb. — —13.00 
SEU. Scns negoncbesnsne tb. — —12.00 
CURED  ncoabesésunsacoiscesns fb. 85 
Haarlem Oil, dom.......-. gross 4.50 = 5:00 
Tmported cscccoccocccccces gross — — 


Hexamethyrenctetramins ocoeD. 1.00 ne 





05 


Hydrogen Peroxide, U-S.P., "10 gr. lots 
4-oz. bottles ......... gross — — 7. 
12-0z. bottles --gross — —16,25 
16-oz. bottles ....... --gtross — —19.25 
Hydroquinone, bulk ......... fb. 1.80 — 1.85 
Todides, See Potass, Iodide, etc. 
Iodine, Resublimed ......... > — —459 
Iodoform, Powdered, bulk. — — 5.25 
COTES ccvessesdicvcccvvecs — — 5.75 











*Nominal 





——S> 


Iron Citrate, U.S.P., VIII..tb. — —123 
and Ammon. Citrate U.S.P.tb, —- -13 
Green scales, U.S.P. ....tb. — —J41 
Todide secrssessccccccovccces tbh = 4.25 
Phosphate, U.S.P. coool. ede 
preeeuanenete, U.S.P. cooeldD, = m= 1 
eo a a — —4% 
Lanolin, hydrous, cans U.S.P. tb. —-— DD 
Anhydrous, cans ........ ib. — — 4% 
Lead Iodide, USP. VIII... — —34 
Licorice, U.S.P., Mass...... fb. 58 — @ 
Powdered ...cccsscsccccccees tb. 90 — 1.00 
Lithium Carbonate .......... fb. — —15 
ERURED - snincask ovbawneccessaet ib. — —2% 
DREAD: « SScueweesunesanesacear fb. 2.25 — 25 
Lycopodium, U.S.P. ......... fb. 180 — 1,85 
Magnesium ‘Carb. U.S.P. bb!s.tb. 12 — 12% 
Glycerophosphate ...........lb. — —485 
Hyphophosphite ....... tb. 1.65 —170 
Oxide, tins light .... ib. — —1,10 
Peroxide, cans ... bb — —215 
PCED  ccccnecendoassenne fb. 6 — 6 
Sulphate, Epsom Salt, tech. 
100-tbs.§ — —2,35 
U.S.P. 100- ~ * “1 — 275 
Manganese Glycero; ee r — 335 
Hypophosphite, U.S.  Viiit, 20 — 2.10 
TOME ocncveccracrcnepeacevere — —5.0 
PRUE ssc ccnnansensessiene “9 75 — 8 
Sulphate, crystals ........ tb. — — .§5 
Menthol, ge puiewaesae fb. 9.75 —10.00 
Mercury, flasks, 75 ftb........ ea. 75.00 00 
er fb. — —117 
ME: ica siessvenseceane tb. — — 78 
OEMEINE ° swensahdankeneove ib. — — & 
Blue Ointment, 30 p.c......fb. — — 7% 
SPMD; -cdisanecweorsessawess tb. — —1,06 
Citrine Ointment .......... fb. — — 
CAUCE, AMEE. orcccsccsces fb. — —19 
Corrosive Sublimate cryst..fb. — —148 
Powdered, Granular ..... tb. — —148 
— Ce ERC fb. — —41l 
MUL. sovesvansceeesanyscsded ib. — —421 
MIEN. cuccunpuechpexewenee tb. — —4il 
Red Precipitate - .....ccceces tb. — —175 
POWER: coc ciccneesevcesée tb. — —1.85 
White Precipitate ......... tb. — —188 
POWROIG | wexsvnsecreessves tb. — —1.93 
WI GIBLEC  <cnisvccecsccvcens tb. — — #8 
Methyl! salicylate, see Aromatic Chemicals 
Methylene Blue, medicinal..tb. —12.00 
Milk, powdered .............. —— B 
Mineral Oil, white........ gal. 1.00 — 2.00 
Morphine, Acet., 29-08. cccese oz. — —88 
EE WOSOCRIOPIGS | scccscccsceess oz = — — 8.80 
RN. a etacucsasvesexsws oz — —8& 
Diacetyl. Alkaloid 10-0z...0z— — —13.10 
Diacetyl, Hydcl. ......0000 oz, — —I1.85 
ES ee oz, — —13.45 
Naphthalene, See Coal Tar Products. 
Olive Oil, See Oils, Pg. 27 
Opium, cases, U.S.P......... > 7.50 ~% 
GSEOMUIRE cncccccccescescvos -- 
Powdered, U.S.P. Te 4 os = 300 
Oxgalil, pure U.S.P....ccc00- tb. 150 — 155 
PRPRIN 2002 s0vceccesevccereseee . 3.50 — 4.00 
Paraffin White = U.S.P. gal. 3.10 — 3.00 
Paris Green, kegs............ tb. .30 — .31 
Petrolatum, light oker bbls.tb. .05%4— 06 
Cream White .....cccccocce tb. 07 — 
Tally White ..ccccccccccsscee tb. .09%4— .10 
Snow White .......cscsesees tb. .13 — 134 
Phenolphthalein .........+0.- tb. 1.75 — 1.80 
Phosphorus, yellow .........+ tb. — — 3 
EL un ccdepedvesannevdsnsence’ tb. .8 — = 
PRIREMNUAGE so cceccessccavendeed oz. — —10 
PodopHytlitt-’ 's00ccccsseeece8es tb. — —7.00 
Potassium acetate .......00+. tb. — —10 
Bicarbonate, U.S.P. .....-. tb. .22 — 2 
BisulGNSte © sccccccesssvvesss tb. 45 — & 
Roy [Sts 2G0nas'sdpanowacwesdevd tb. .75 — 8 
Bromide Crystals, bull:....fb. .65 — 70 
Granulated tb. 44 — 6 
BOPREES . vcvccvccdvesesscoves 19 — 2 
Chromate, ie % yellow, 13 
tech, 1-lb. c. b. 10........ _ = ‘a 
Citrate, bulk, VSP = <* 
Glycerophosphate, 75% ....02. 1.75 -i 
Rypeomeerae, bulk ......0z. 195 — 
tones, Gai govteesesoese .eefb. 3.50 + 
ctophosphate_..... cor == 
Permanganate, U.S.P. .....1b. 55 — & 
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RLES COOPER & CO."si"tuik" 


Established 1857 
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WORKS AT NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


A partial hist of our products are: 


AMMONIA ANHYDROUS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
COLLGODION AND LACQUERS 
ETHER SULPHURIC FOR ANAESTHESIA 
ETHYL CHLORIDE 
NITRATE SILVER 
SOLUBLE COTTON AND ITS SOLVENTS 
SULPHITE SODA 
SULPHUR FLOUR 


A FULL LINE OF TECHNICAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC AND MEDICINAL CHEMICALS 


| 
{ 
i 
| 
i 
| 











Menthol 





Oriental Department 


Chas. Morningstar & Co. 


Inc. 


349 Broadway 
New York 




















R.W. GREEFF & CO. 


Incorporated 


78 Front Street 
Cor. Old Slip NEW YORK CITY 


Exporters and Importers 
Manufacturers’ Agents 


Formaldehyde 40% Vol. U.S.P. 


Manufactured by 
Melville-Corbett Company, St. Marys, Pa. 


Oxalic Acid Crystals—Formic Acid 85/907 


Manufactured by 


Fabriek Van emmen ? — Vondelingenplaat, 
olland 


Quinine Salts and 
Quinine Minor Alkaloids and Salts 


Manufactured by 
N. V. Nederlandsche Kininefabriek, Maarssen, Holland 


Phenolphthalein and Phthalic Anhydride 


Manufactured by 
The Youngstown Chemical Company, Youngstown, Ohio 








Cable Address: Fergcotrav, Newyork. All Codes used 


European Representative: R. W. GREEFF & CO, 
London and Manchester, England 





























The New York Quinine 


kawerd sei . and Chemical Works. Inc. Saeed 
oo. Manufacturers of oe 
Nestea | STANDARD DRUG PRODUCTS “8 


lodoform AND CHEMICALS 
135 William St.. New York 


Thymol lodide 
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e e e RC. 
Fine Chemicals, Acids, and Crude Drugs 
Potassium Salicylate fb. 1.55 
cveceses . 1.55 — 1.60 
Sey SLT» vesuccivacece _ i Cuttlefish B i 
Tartrate, powdered a ee - ne Acids Jewelers, lone See Be  — @ 
Procaine, oz. bottles............ 7.00 — 7.50 —— ee ae | — 135 
S Gi. Pee vawnschacess oteenss 1.50 — 1.60 D as seveeseeee eect 55 ="8 
sideline: Mins: Sitiliaien Kane ste ee @ caaaa's Blood, “Mass..... tb 35 es: ‘0 
Gvinine Stipe woee te ae Gretel tee Meets leavy Chemicals preeds Rea tb. 250 —275 
SEE o. — — 8 Acetyi-salicylic ............0. ib. 90 — .95 Mee Sevn =. = =e 
Second Hards, Java...... oat i) oe Renzoic, from gum.. a, 95 ee RS ae tb. — —400 
Sik Mot Laken os i ae a wee hee = Grains of Paradise .. ee: Ge = 
ie ie wee é ‘S.P., ex toluol.......++..- . 85 — 90 | Hops, N. Y:, prime.......... ib. ° Se 
Alkaloid (enemy — _.80 Borie, -eryst., WIS: «6.009.000 tb. .13%— .14 Pacific Coast, prime th. 85 # 
Ribelid wseeeneeeecvoe = Sig [Powdered bile ccc: “Ie Mt |Tofalaas, Ameriéan Ge Agee ‘Aean) 
os iets me Se ae Butyric, Tech., 60 p.c.......-tb. 1.45 — 1.55 RUSSIGN 3... .ccesesesvnsecess —10,00 
CORE cos snons eciecesteal iad ear’ -Bpeaeeerne, Saaterss th. 600 —620 | Kola Nuts, West Indies is 9 og 
Dihiyd’chioride ........0..- ro Sepeles, y 4 Carboiic cryst., 3° — 45 Honey, Calif. RENNES A "20 2< 
Hydrochloride *.... SPREL ~~ Sier ears 1-Ib, bottle — — .2 |Manna, large flake adne "5 =a 
Hypophosphite” ......-.--.-. eS ae 5-ib. bottle sea, sae SHIAIT GERES onc capes 58 Pt 
Phosphate .......esseeeeeee-0Z — — 1.07 50 to 100-1b. 16 — .1642|M I 
See ree nes ance Liquid, US.P. one 2 oss, ORNL. susexesess ay .21 
WEEE. aipcchnnrsose waete" - = 0 Crude, 25% 24— 3 nag Rae ee ee ie ll 
Quinidine Alk. crystals, tins oz. — — 1.06 CHIME, MEARE onseccnencs ss tb. 1.25 — 1.50 ugh, Pods, ein rt 
Sulphate, tins .......... <i < ne yisknca va ercuueee . —o oeen Gagan, 
Resorcin crystals, U. S. P.. _ teric. _cryotals, Ce eee Tonquin ..... 

Rochelle Salt. crystals be = —a Pet pe dicted s ae fee eDE en ee *synthetic sveescovece tb } 
EEE vc ches tein ste un Ae ere ‘93 — .95 | Nux Vomica, whol 
Rosewater, triple ............ tb. 11.50 —12.U0 Cresylic, 95-100 p.c.......... gal. .75 — .85 “Powdered” a Hs a 
Saccharin, U.SP., solubic...%b. 350 — 3.75 Tormic, 75 p.c., tech ........ i: i de pe 

U.S.P., Insoluble ........ th, 350 — 373 | Gallic. U.S.P., | bulk......... ; ie ae loan .> =. 
Salicin, balk ...........ccos- tr, 350 —3%3 | Glycerophosphoric, 25 p.ec....tb. — — 2.50 — —_ 2 
Salol, U.S.P., buik........... fe 88 — 90 | Hvdrindic. sp. g. 1.150......-. ae ak Oe Bee — 2 
Santonin, eryst., U.S.P......tb. — —110.90 Hodrosilicon a ere ee po nero i. 508 oa 

Eo ~ gerpeedgiene a acca icofluoric, p.c.tec ac aa RMENEE . < onhneeaeeve's > 3.05 — 3.0 
Seidlitz ‘Mixture, bbis....... - es 33% BP DR: CRED vac dsncencccund tb. 50 — 6 Spermaceti, blocks ........... tb. WwW — 3 
Si ver citrate, 500 oz. lots..oz. .73 — .74 Urpophosphorous, SD pe.6c62 th. 240 — 2.50 Storax, liquid cases.......... fb. 1.50 — 1.0 
Soap, Castile, white pure...tb. 128 — 36 Ti Se eee » 22 5 Tamarinds, bbls. ........00.- tb. 12 3 

eons, USP. bbls....--. bh. 41 — “2 Lactic. U. SP. VITI se... th. — —220 | Kegs -.--seeeeeseeresees per keg — —6% 
seme > gaeeare teat Bb. 19 = 2 my “oe ae bavaakhe tb. — — 2.40 BALSAMS 

Ordinary os : ie ee — lic, C.P__.............. tb. — — 8.50 Copaiba, Para 45 
—. Acatese, U gran th. aa ele, on 18 co Av 9 South American ‘Ib. 55 - a 

th. Y > ‘ eavy em ca ee ° 69) 
Bee oes ge P;....t0. $0 — 85 | Nitro Muriatic ........ oe ie eee oo ae 
Bicard USP, powd., bbist Aas6— hays | Mele, ‘warited Be BDH Be | Oregon «..-cereseceeeseees . 1.55 — 1.70 
Bromiie, USP. buik.... b OP tae: “oan tae BR Be | Pert veressesrreveeeersenssenses . 350 — 3.55 
Cacodylate cesses Dig Re ec FP Rebe own nen vecnnesenvnenerses 1.60 —1.65 
aonaie- oh. v tb. : Phosphoric, 85-88p.c.syr.U.S.P.tb. .32 — .33 
ea ph ap haey ne = = ee. ay . 21% — .23% BARKS 
Girete. USP. < rvsiViliny. — Xyis | Pyrorallic, resublimed ......!b. 2.30 — 2.35 | Angostura ...-..sssseeeseeeees ih. 28 — 
Granular. U ees — — Le Crystals. bottles .......... tb. 2.00 — 2.10 | Basswood Bark, pee. seeeee tb. “17 — 2 
Cyanide 96-98, ae Heavy Chemicals ; Pvroligneous, purified tb 08 10 Bayberry = ...+--.--+++0+ ib. — — 
em eat Mgflanned iy ager gn ee eS aaa. Blackhaw, of root............ b, 55. sn 
oe nee tee neg a age ages gal. 12 — .12% +E painted die > = s 
Me WAI on rere acon tb ee Salicylic, Bulk, U.S.P....... tb. — — Buckthorn Bee OR Ce ——— ie ‘65 
a  cauaelRaa terpmegannesr Sete | Satehavie, CBP. ....sc..054- th. 08 — 09 |Calisaya ecccscccescceseeeeedD. 95 = 1.00 
— USP... qrns:...%. .— — 33 SIMONE. Sonvcscsueseewsceaes tb. 06 — .06% Cascara Sagrada ....... ve-tb. 17 — LB 
GCFYSE. wessseetonennesses Wb. 17 — “38 | Tannic. technical i Sl a See e's Se 
sy" late, USP oat. oe * EY | ee 2 ee Pe tb. — —1.30 | Chestnut eae es > 2 e 
Sirontim Brom Cryat. bi bese ». O14 01% | Tartaric Crystals, U.S.P.....tb.  .73 — .74%|Cinchona, red quills.......... tb. 80 — .& 
a ee ee Powdered, U.S.P. .......- tb. .73%— 75 rg a Coe” db. = Bs 
Todide. bulk ......... © = 355 |Trichloracetic. U.S.P. ...... tb. 440 — 4.50 ~Yellow “quills” ........ bh —-- - 
Salicyiate, USP. Peg ZBroken Resgapeesens coeeldD, — — =? 
Gritinien Ail e 3 Loxa, SR, ses eneeecc bh —-— - 
MRMEMES Ox watets cca a — 180 Crude Drugs -M ves agen a cone —— 
ilenrs: inimeetanseso ieee ox — ee. Se 
diss. oak, wk... —- — 2 eID» inte si yaonicapeca'es tb. .10 — .10% 
Sugar of Milk, Powdered....1b. — — .36 ee tb, 20 - 2 

Mest d g “Gira eeee a ramp (true) ........ wtb. 3.42 — 4 
fa aa Sa ae ‘ - - MISCELLANEOUS Cramp (so-called) tb. 1 — 12 
Sulphonethyimethane U : 16.00 a6 pogwoot. - ~o-quglleenaabhebte > 2 - 
ce cen bana - 16.00 —16.75 Agar, Agar, se " grinding Mav asae owe se aiene tb. .25 — .B 
See mah tale + 13.00 —14.00 No. 2 swe odie ee ee er tb. .55 — .60 

oi Ane fata — — Fo ae . CO ES Se tb. .07 — 
en Wh ne nk ith in No. : . — — 75 Lemon Peel ......ccees weeeetd. 10 — 1% 
Precip., a oe rs Almonds, bitter ...........-. tb. 45 — .50 gy Meee sevendot9es¥ wd, 22 — B 
se Sitphur ec. = — ag | Sweet ye ha 8 Eeiecceces ee 
Tartar Emetic, tech.... i oe Meal ae c White ....... sevccees seeeeeld, 08 — & 

gee kare e 2 67% ia 4 br te - Orange Peel, bitter...... wee tb = — — 12 
Terpin A ape wh: 33 —~ Ie mbergris, black .. ......... oz. — —10.0 Malaga, Sweet As. eee ee 
Toadies aia ; > 4 — 85  Sitaie BSS Seas, tb. — —23.00 Trieste, sweet ....... aetis tb. .10 — .12 
Theteel.. cryesls. USY.....&. 350 ta Avece ‘Nats: «...ccsseco00 vt. — — .30 | Prickly Ash, Southern ......fb. 18 — a 
pitas, USP. bulk........ “og epee "1150 PEE 8 cu wen vicevessn - 33 — 35 Tp tninanxigoara seseseeeeeelb, 18 — 
iddiedde. sx Meuse Ge 5 Bal . Gil ‘ - omegranate of Root... tb. 26 — B 

eee in lemaenty Peed Debs aps 2 Pong as 2 
Tolwol. See Coal Tar Crudes. 7 C ee ad itch, Dom, 09 — .09% | Sassafras, ordinary .......... . 35 45 
a. Venice, True....th. 4.50 — 4.75 aa “ a4 enna <a _— of, 4 — 8 
RECIOEE, “as ccwenciiveecsups 3 = i gg hina ah a — om ee Si i 
veut see — Stores. ike ” Russian, whole oe ron senagipes 7 = . - 4 
anillin, see Aromatic Chemi ow vib. 24 = « 
Witch Hasel, Ext. iule — ? Pow dered Susdotesebansteny ‘ —_ s a : 
yp theta St ee Ae Ae SSS. tp. 70 = 
Zine Carbonate ... Ib. — — .16 Wood, powdered ........... tb “tb. 30 = 35 
Chloride, U.S.P. >. 45 — sn | Civet 1d S- & 
Todide, bulk i ee sonttuak ‘Sia: Talos 1 oz. %, .16 <n 
Metallic. CP. locynth, Apples, Trieste. -fb. ' Off 
Oxid 45 — .75 P : a. ‘ 
Oxide, U.S.P. bbls th. 2 a , Mad ulp, U.S.P. ......%b. was fi SUheenasee he = = =- = 
eee eee wiih: = panis AS. istastesaned 56 — - 21 gad teoaeeeetebiaga oD ee ae 
Ra nem ety ore tb. 45 — 55 | Witch Hazel s..cs...000..-td. 08 — ® 
*Nominal 
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Chemicals 


for 


Spot Delivery 








The cessation of war production has left 
us with large quantities of the following 
chemicals. They are now at the disposal 
of manufacturers. 


Crude Sodium Acetate 








This material is fused dried. Samples 
and complete analysis will be furnished on 
request. 


Crude Calcium Acetate 








tats encnhnroeiemstiongiiiel Calcium Acetate 

Pe iisikhaatdadsincsenssetovsaseile Calcium Propionate 

Sk stiscidinssancaiaaaniondsiiaeie Calcium Butyrate 

|: ee iia tolesipabascaedieiapuatiaiat Sodium Chloride 

Si cabpasiiiaintnnstiiiedenesisinndin Potassium Chloride 
TNT Oils 


These oils are a mixture of various nitro 
toluols of a nitrogen content of 16%, and 
contain from 25% to 40% TNT. 


Sulphur Chloride 


Packed in drums. 











Complete information and samples of 
any of these materials will be furnished 
on request. 





HERCULES. POWDER, CO. 42x. 
Chemical Sales Division 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





























An Established 
Drug and Chemical Firm 


(Gentiles) 


Has recently opened an office in New York 
for expanding its business in Standard 
Chemicals, Raw Materials and Food 
Products. (No proprietary medicines.) 


Wish to Represent 
Responsible 
Manufacturer 


Offices now centrally located in New York ; 
connections established in Latin America; ar- 
ranging for offices in Europe. Experienced in 
the business ; good reputation ; sufficient finan- 
cial facilities. Will concentrate sales efforts on 
a select and limited number of products. 


Address 
Manufacturer, Box 115, 


Care this journal 




















Carbon Tetrachloride 


Magnesium Carbonate 
Crude Carbolic Acid 25/30% 


Cresylic Acid 97/99, Pale 
Straw, English Make 


Cascara Sagrada Bark (Old) 
Calcined Magnesia, U.S.P. 
Salamoniac, Lump, English 





Drug @ Chemical Department 


NATIONAL ANILINE & 
CHEMICAL .COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office 
21 Burling Slip, New York 
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Crude Drugs—Roots, Gums, Herbs, 


Flowers, and Sceds 








BEANS 


cae Oe 


C tb. 
SS, ee pesos tb. 
tb 


St. John’s Bread. ....772777°"" 


or yp ES Rat 
Vanitie, Mexican, whole..__ 









Cubeb, ordinary ...... tb. 
glean eet Oy tb 
Powdered ...... Ib. 
ORE & tb 

Horse, Nettle, dry eect. 

ed -.tb. 

BONE vcsnseciccte eke tb. 

BEE. Fintschuhiconsnncaescaate Ib. 

ge I, ame we tb 

“ig gene CRETE i Ny Ib 

Gaihesidatess a, pS tb 
FLOWERS 

I bei ss kaviiinicvsetcbeminns i. 

scene NS tb 

ONE cach bib sckcwine,. tb 

Calendula Petals ....../°!""" tb 
amomile, German ......... tb 

ungarian type .......... tb 
PEE Desesesesevesscesecd tb. 
co A EEE REL: tb. 

COPE ERORE ioiccciscarcces tb. 

WON Sse elcassiccac. 1d tb. 

DUE “sthtbesinvoponmdcinnsa ceed tb. 

Insect, open ..............777" tb. 

cee Ee Se PERE < tb. 
Pow&. Flowers and stemstb, 
Powd. Flowers ........... tb. 
ODD. Gres ocscccoccacce nn th. 
Lavender. ordinary .......... th. 
OS RRR Cae tb. 
Linden, with CNET. cE tb. 
‘ithout Leaves ........" tb. 

Malva, blue tb. 
Black .. tb. 

BED: wiksswvsevndesses ee i tb. 

2 utgdlceg np tee ee tb. 

DOOM Svvccasccvaseste kd fb. 

gag, Pe EES fb. 

Saffron, American ....../ 777" tb. 
_S 55. ee ponerse tb. 


Tilia (see Linden) 


UMS 

Aloes, Barbados ............. tb 

OPE eo cbsehnodecbecbovch sah 
Curacao, cases ........... Tb. 
Socotrine, whole ......7777° tb 
PowAteds. 5. ...:.2:45.....2 tb. 
Ammoniac, tears |...1/7'77"" tb 
Sze, MORE, Tea tb 
Asabic, frites 5:............ Ib. 
my ea ERE tb. 
Sorts Amber ............... tb. 
Ey nbe'd @ Re C e e tb. 
Asafoetida, whole, U.S.P....t. 
pwwGerea™ 5.82.7," tb. 
Benzoin, Siam ..........°"" tb. 
ae ee § 9 Oe eat tb. 
Camphor, ref. See Pg. 32 Col. 2 
acta tb. 
Chicle, Mexican ............" tb. 
Euphorbium ...........777777' tb. 
EOweered O55. 55.5.8. tb. 
OE sen, sccerereass 4 tb. 
6565 oSeincsngncce, tb. 
NE oho cs ccs ceeuse ccd tb. 
ei parpaiee: tb. 
1 pn TEER aR: tb. 
aS titannangen pepe: tb. 
an eS EARS: £5 tb. 
ee I tb. 
aig SF EE igi! tb. 
aan, SOME EE Siete Ee tb. 
libanum, eminges* A. o. 7. tb 

een py EE a Ae: 

Opium, See Pg. 33, Col. 3 

Ee cre tieyadiadins tb 
"Senegal, picked .......... «fb 
cee . Seebtipensabehbeces +eeID. 
Sepa ptateages: tb, 
Storax, Art. cases...... 2077 tb. 
us, per bbl.......... 290 fs. 
Tragacanth, Aleppo first..... tb. 
0” ee enna tb. 
-  SRpeseebeseetacense tb. 


“Nominal. 


RASw pee 
LakSkeer] S| & 


kibkeeeabes 
Peeee. 
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Peppermint, America 











Rosemary 
R 


PERdtettdaeagay 





Siftings .. 
Powdered 
Tinnevelly ... 


BB 
| 
R 


i 
w 
I 


‘ods 
Skullcap, Western ......°77. 
Spearmint American ....._- 
Squaw Vine . 
Stramonium 
Tansy 


oe 
SSsu 


= 
wN 





SQRR1 RI 1 1 RE 


Pl ddatdeday 


Uw 


BIRSE Re: 


m BBLRBE BI | 


48% 


- 
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ry 
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SEYe 


| a8aessria 


iy 
~ 
ry 


PEP Udi teta tage 


serie, Aquifolium ....... 


II 
gol lll 


IS 1BSrra BEL Se 


SAsSawips we 


NwA 








LEAVES AND HERBS 









op ae ET ee ee tb. 
fens | ee oe a tb. 
an cad Tie Ee scedessod tb. 
BEMMMOBNE 6 sess cenecedecs id tb. 
Boneset, leaves and tops....tb. 
POUR GRE ook ccc ccaccs 
LORIE | thee ee = tb. 
Cannabis, true, imported....tb. 
MOEEOOR erevcnrahionciesced fb. 
SEE ticcacettn csc, cool. 
Chestnut ..... buscbbeecccnscan tb. 
LR ehpee eats tb. 
"Coca, Huanuco .............. tb. 
BRNO aks cceclGeescseccd tb. 
Coltsfoot ........ perscovencced fb. 
recy OES ¢ tite cocceld. 
LS eee eneninets: tb. 
me, A SE eee: tb. 
SPREE DONE a5 cost Sy cctiev cc tb. 
Digitalis, Domestic ......... tb. 
ea, eee; Reade: tb. 
ONO Tica to ct, «5a tb. 
Euphorbia Pilulifera ........ tb 
Grindelia Robusta ........... tb. 
enbane, German ............ tb. 
Soe, we, RR Ca sea: tb. 
oe eS SiS: tb 
eee 
Horehound ......... 
“Taborandi ......... 
> geen 
Life Everlasting 
Liverwort ......... 
Lobelia ........ 
See 
*Marjoram, African 
ROREN 5 oo .ss5 oc 
Motherwort herb 
Patchouli ......... 
Pennyroyal ....... - 


oi, | Ea (AR Gta 
|) Re Chae eee 
Queen of the Meadow ...... 


red 


Half L 








Thyme, n 
Ses ag ET RR ie 
LU” eee |e ae tb. 
Witeh: Hamel 25... Joo... tb. 
Wormwood imported ........ th. 
Verba SAnte os. .cccédeccs..... tb 
E ROOTS 
MP IGP: ...:....2.;..: tb 
eer iy Bae tb 
vow a ee, ST ORRRE appeane: tb 
POONOE Ot 892... icc... tb. 
bo ti ar IRR Yas are tb 
Angelica American .......... tb. 
PIIEDE. os5ibcesstices3occc0 tb. 
nh eee HS tb. 
Arrowroot, American ....... fb. 
ic. , ane fp eas tb. 
raked 2 ee eS Tera teat" tb. 
Bamboo Brier ................ tb. 
5) Sai | aetna: tb. 
eh a UBS esi tb. 


Dy, 
Raa 
Peer tal t ees 


SBRS1I SREY) hRER 


PETPPI tate badagay 


PRR 


PETTUEUIEUETT tte 








Colchicum ...... 060 cece seeld 

Colombo, whole ............"° tb. 
-70 COMENy G6. cf. os. dS: Eb ecesved th. 
17 RV CED fbn .. 0aahs, Ib. 
30 | Cranesbill, see Geranium. 
18 | Dandelion, Euglish .......... fb. 
2.25 PSE oo osc tb. 
2.50 ce hay Pi | ET: tb. 
- Cut Bermuda ............. th. 
= MOMARORR. 6o0secsceccsesseee cs tb. 
‘wv BSMCCRUEDANNE ood... iscccescs cc tb. 
26 SRRMMIAL 18 0's «oss awa nieces if fb. 
: age Lo RSE eR ae th. 
5 Gentian ...... ‘NWhe Uke <Bewks Sh tb. 
19 Geranium Debenseersnsereasieon th. 
es Ginger, Jamaica, unbleachedtb, 
ey i re aieare: tb. 
*Ginseng, Cultivated ........ tb. 
= Wild, Eastern ...........°"° tb. 
“04 Northwestern ............ tb. 
"32 Tae tb. 
ol] eT SA ee tb. 
16 ROOT anti ieonccas sce tb. 
15 *Hellebore, Black, Imported.tb. 
ae hite, Domestic ........... tb. 
1.25 ROMMOIE o5éccchess%bee tb. 
50 PN ccs ccwscececases tb. 
eo Ipecac, Cartagena ............ tb. 
‘ Powdered 
50 Rio, whole 
of Powdered 
25 Jalap, whole 5 
“25 Cava Sees: tb. 
26 Lady Slipper OVI Ty Pe eee tb. 
52 Licorice, “Russian, cut...... tb, 
51 Spanish natural bales...... tb. 
7 LL ee eee: tb. 
"33 POWNETED 6 icssocese.kek, tb 
16 ‘Lovage, American .......... tb 
“29 MOUMCR  S ocessCocteet se tb 
“12 MMOUTEUP: o55 oes sccchecsosverd tb. 
22 Musk, Russian ........, seesee tb. 
.14 Oriss, Florentine bold.... .. tb 
3.00 REE. SS eas fies - tb 
11 Pareira Brava 
1.15 | Pellitory ........ 
14 Pink, true 
65 Pleurisy 
- eee 





FF F FFFSSSSEB Fi 














0814 NN i wat pucuics Seueaehuincn 
2043 on ee Seewebene 
a High Dried .............. 
.25 | Sarsaparilla, Honduras ..... 
42 PREDOMI ees csbcccceeccsuact 
22 MEREIOER i cccsScatcosiccwccs 
-12 | Senega, Northern 
45 Southern ......0.c0. 
22 SOUPONIRTIR hess Sees cesceecacd 5 
36 | Skunk Cabbage ...200777"""’ tb. 
32 Snake, Canada natural ...... tb. 
7 OO BEE IE 
14%] Spikenard .....6.c...ceecceeeee 
10 Squill, bode cin aT ee es 
wes 10 UMMM Noses soa woe ccnct 
Rae 15 SE ons debhes mesncouccswecace 
— 113 | Turmeric Madras 
‘ ALG: 5s Seb osiceee d 
AEs. abpintecigmebhp es kh's ca'c Va ; 
oat Unicorn false (Helonias)....!b. 
-_ — True (Aletris) ......... seeelb, 
— 2.50 Valerian, Belgian .........- th. 
— .72 < ea pera es th. 
— 40 TY ESR Re ae: tb. 
— 37 AURNSE o ssnssicccnsdunnaiel tb. 
— .69 VEU OW. DOCK» s.ccsscccoescce. tb 
— 1.00 "Yellow Parilla ............ tb 
— SEEDS 
Tk ‘m1 «| Anise, Levant ..00..0....00.. th. 
ie nove NE REE hh i rte et tb. 
= 4 HORTA C500 ott Sessuyenccacst tb. 
a 5 | Canary, *Spanish sete 
can Morocco Sepeersvcscceess tb. 
on: an South American tb. 
— [35 | Caraway, African tb. 
= ae SOON 3. «Seatac siheed « tb. 
i ae AOMIOUEED- sicsencocsn's ov «tb. 
— 19 | Cardamom, bleached ........ tb. 1 
on ae EE AN eM ws caceetcorcyors. 9 tb. 
SM 65 S523 sb bie... tb. 
= 0 Pe siete . 
— 2 Coriander, Bombay ......... tb. 
— ..10 Morocco, Unbleached ...... tb. 
— 15 Bleached ..... bi theacesee~ fb. 
ominal. 
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Invest in a Postal 


and drop us a line when 
‘you are in need of 


Sodium Cacodylate 








or 
e e 
Antipyrine 

We have a large supply of these 
products of standard quality and 
believe our quotation will earn us 
your order. 
Our pharmaceuticals embody both 
quality and economy, and are backed 


up by our reputation for reliability 
maintained since 1849, 


Write for Our Chemica: Price List 


DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS 





















New York, 





E. FOUGERA & CO.., Inc. 
Established 1849 
90 - 92 Beekman Ne ga 





‘ammmenammcen (Ee 
















eS 


all 


cus. ANUOAU TUF LC ULLAL 











BOWRING & CO. 


17 Battery Place NEW YORK 


Cable Address, ‘‘Bowring”’ 
Codes used: Western Union, ABC 5th Edition Bentley’s 


Exporters and Importers 








LICORICE 

GUM COPAL 

CHIRETTA HERB 
COCHINEAL 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
COCOANUT OIL In BarrELs 
SENNA LEAVES 

NUX VOMICA 

BEE’S WAX 

CASTOR BEANS 








Our facilities enable us to render prompt 
and efficient service at minimum charges 























HERMANS, MARSMAN & CO. 


BATAVIA 


AMSTERDAM, SOERABAYA, TJILATJAP 


Exporters of 


Essential Oils 
Gum Damar 
Pepper 
Spices 
Gambier 
Tin 
and all other 
East Indian Products 


Correspondence Invited 































Central? South America 


Messages for: 


ARGENTINA ECUADOR 
BOLIVIA PANAMA 
BRAZIL PARAGUAY 
CHILE PERU 
COLOMBIA URUGUAY 
should bear routing instructions 
“VIA COLON” 


(These two words transmitted free of charge by any 
Telegraph Co.) 


WHEN POSSIBLE MESSAGES SHOULD’ BE 
TELEPHONED TO OR FILED AT CABLE OFFICE 


ALL AMERICA CABLES 


JOHN L. MERRILL, President 
89 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 





TELEPHONE, BROAD 7470 
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Essential Oils, Oleoresins, Aromatic and Heavy Chemicals 





OLEOR 
Aspidium (Malefern) . 
1-lb. bottles......fb. 


seeeeee eee eee eeeereesorse 


Essential Oils 





to 
wn 


Wullein (so-calied) ......-... 


he, eww 
Sassss 


SRSA. SMES Suemedl "tb, 20.00 21.00 
*Parsley Fruit (Petroselinum)tb. 7.50 — 800 





in 


on 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Hemp, Manchurian 





Napanee NO 


Job’s Tears, white .......... tb. 


Am 1 Salicylate Sakic 
y y tb, 


7 


SzaerRbss| SRS 


California brown 


NR NNHKGD, 
X 
a 


iv 
NI 


Cinnamic Pron ntonte 
Cinnamic Aldehyde ..........!b 


Cinnamon, Ceyion, heavy.... 


131 


. ee 
|RSS 
WH Py Ae § 
1ssl 


uw 


NN 


wn 


Ethyl Ch . neaiee cccccccccccess 


(SRI SBREREI 


Sew MD citivsssveceere tb. 


NN 


PPrrerer errr rrer ere 


Domestic bebocbbiuensunenne ih, 


. 


RS BE 


Eucalyptus, Australian,U.S.Ptb. en "Acetate ....+ 
P Ib. 


bitty 
Ow, wwwon 
Ww 


silctaee, domestic 


— 


Geranium, Rose Algerian.... 
Bourbon (Reunion) ... 





wow 


— 


Methyl Anthranilate 
Methyl Cinnamate 
Methyl Paracresol . 
Methyl! Salicylate 


Wyo Nec ¢ os 
11 SalSssllallsars 





— 


Lavender Flowers, U.S.P....tb 
Gard hae. 





Phenylacetaldehyde 
Phenvlethylic Alcohol 
Rowe lacetic Acid 


RIE MeO DON, WN UNOS Ww, WWION, woo, | BW. t 
»RSSR SBS SSASUS RRSSSSSSss R 





Jamaica, white good. 


Banda, No. S: eas EES: tb. =H 
Violet, artificial ..... 











Heavy Chemicals 


Origanum, Imitation 





Acetic acid, 28 p.c., "bbls., 


me 
ou, 
= 


70 Pc. bhis su banen a ; 
rr 100 ths. 


ES | 


Bees, sah, crude .... 


Nr 


CONT 
Se 





Su 


1, North. Country 
Ne. 2, North Country 


No. 3, Fatty Gray 


— 


RASH NIGUN 0 
S4YSRR SI 





a 
—] 


Sandalwood, East India ... 


~ 


lum, Potash, Powdered. 


Al: ‘minum emai 





Sa 


Aluminum e ‘arate light 


* of, os 
S3R3| 4838S 


a 2 Sane 


138) 





Genuine Gaultheria 


Ammonia, Anhydrous ....... tb. 
Ammonia Carhonate th. 
Ammonia Water, 26 ons.s0e-®. 





Noy iw 


wi 


‘ref'a 128-139 deg.m.p. tb. Wormseed, Baltimore 
130-132 deg. m.p.tb. 


Stearic Acid, see Vegetable Oils, pg. 3) 


581 


#1 Ylang Ylang, “Bourbon 





nme 
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Aromatic Chemicals 


Manufacturers 
Importers 
Exporters 


Correspondence Solicited 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS 





NEW YORK 














ROCKHILL & VIETOR 


Established 1884 


22 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 


Essential Oils 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


SANDALWOOD, E. I., U.S.P. 
ROSE (Otto Rose), Bagaroff Brand 
ROSE (Otto Rose), French, B. F. 
ORANGE OIL, Sweet Italian & West Indian 
LEMON MUSTARD, Artificial 





Sole Agents in United States and Canada 
for Bertrand Freres, Grasse Fr., and N. V. 
Chemische Fabriek, Naarden, Holland 


All Codes, Cable Address, Rockhill Newyork 




















North Star Products 


LANOLINE--U.S.P. 


(Adeps Lane) 


HYDROUS—ANHYDROUS 
HIGHEST QUALITY COLOR PERFECT 
ODORLESS LOWEST PRICES 


NEUTRAL WOOL FAT 


A COLOR AND GRADE 
FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


WOOL GREASE 


ALL GRADES 


Send for samples and prices 


NORTH STAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


ce . oe ~ 
America’s Original Refiner of Lanoline’’ 


Ex or ate! 
Agents Stanley, Jordan & Company, Inc. ANY” 


— 




















Van Dyk & Company 


Inc. 1904 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
A COMPLETE LINE OF 


OILS 


For making Perfumes, Toilet 
Waters, Toilet Preparations, 
and Flavoring Extracts 





Have you tried our VANILIDINE A ? 
It ts better than the Bean 





4-6 PLATT STREET NEW YORK 
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Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Crudes, 


Intermediates, and Colors 





Ammonium chloride, U.S.P..tb. 
Sal Ammoniac, gray.......!b. 
Granulated, white ......fb. 


Sulphate, foreign ....100 Ibs. 
*Domestic, bulk 


Antimony, Sul»huret 
Golden . 


Vi drasiilion 
Blanc Fixe, dry 
Barium, chloride 

Tmported 

Binoxide 

Nitrate 


SS eee 
Bleaching Pd., £0.b.wksi00 ‘be 
Ieium Acetate . 00 tbs. 
Carbide «tb. 
Carbonate . nee 
Chloride, so .0 'Y.ton 
Granulated. f.0.b. XN Y...ton 
Chiorine, liquefied se 
Carbon bisulphide ........... th. 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Copper Carbonate 
ubacetate (Verdigris) .... 
wdered 
Cyanide chlor. Mix., 
Sulphate, 95-99 p.c.-..100 tbs. 
99 p.c. carlots N.Y.. 
Copperas, f.o.b. works..100 Ibs. 
Flourspar, Powdered 


ee Ac. 03 p.c. 
48 p.c. in carboys 
52 p.c. in de 
Lactic Acid, 22 p 
Lead, Acetate, white crys... 
Broken SE: sbisnsee: 
Granulated 


Red, American 
Sulphate, basic 
ite, pie 


fb. 
inighbaneneud ». 1100 ibs. 
Sulphur solution ..........gal. 
Manganese Chlor. «bb. 
Dy. sserascicun tpbobocetcunae 
Magnesite 
-0.b. 
Muriatic acid, 
18 deg. carboys. +eeeee100 tbs. 
20 deg. carboy: -100 fbs. 
22 deg. carboy 
Nickel oxide 
Salts, single . 
double Ib. 
Nitric acid, 63 deg. carboys.tb. 
deg. carboys..........fb. 
40 deg. carboys..........!b. 
42 deg. carboys..........fb. 
Phosphoric Acid, 85-88 p.c..tb. 
6 SSGh ” Raaeoneatienare: 
orus red ..... 3 
Yellow 
Sesquisulphide tb. 
Plaster of Paris............bbl. 
True Dental ......... osvceD Ol. 
Potash Caustic, 88-92 tb. 
Sticks 
Potassium Bichromate 
a, cale. U.S.P. 


DR. nx 
Chlorate, cryst. 
Powdered, American 
Japanese 
Muriate, basis 80 p.c........ 
a eee oe eee ones 
Permanganate, Com’l 
Prussiate, rea 
ellow 
Sulphate 
Saltpetre, 
“Nominal. 


Graaulated 
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PreTurtaberreaaaaers 
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mol 


> 
RN 


1.90 — 2.15 
2.00 — 2.25 
2.40 — 2.65 
3.30 — 3.50 
4.00 — 4.25 
06%— .07 
12 13% 
00 


Soda Ash, 58 p.c. light..100 tbs. 
Em Ble. ccisccscxdsoed 100 tbs. 
Dense 58 p.c. bags....100 tbs. 
CORSHC, 76 D.C....dceee 1 da 
Ground, 76 p 
Sodium Acetate 
Bichromate 
Bisulphate 
Bisv]phite 
Carbonate, Sal. 
Bicarbonate 
Chlorate 
Cyanide 96-98 
Fk a bbls. gran. 4 ths. 


aw 


egs 
Nitrate, tech. 
Phosphate 
Refined 
Nitrite 
Prussiate, 
— ate, 


deg 

Sulphide: Y 

30 p.c. crystals.. 
Sulphite 
Sulphate, Gl’b. salt 
Sulphur Dioxide Com........ 
Sulphur crude ‘ 
Flour Com’l., 

Roll, 100 i 
Flowers, 100 p.c........ 100 Ibs. 
Sulphuric Acid, Tank carlots 
60 deg., f.o.b. 

66 deg., f.o.h. 

Oleum, f.o.b. wks 

Battery Acid car’s per 100Ibs. 
Tin, bichloride tb. 
Crystals z 
Zinc, carbonate ....cccccccce- ID. 
Chloride, Fused tb. 

Granulated 

Oxide. French 

aded 

Sulphate 


arr, PRE 


60 d 





Dyestuffs, Tanning Materials 
and Accessories 





CCAL-TAR CRUDES 

*Benzol C. P. 
(90 p.c.) ‘ 
Cats acid, crude,95-97p.c. eal. 
p.c. gal. 


8 os 
274%4— 
io = 
50 

a 
-15%4— 


8 p.c. 
Cresol, U. 
Creosote oil, 
Dip. oil, 
Naphtkalene, bails 


various grades 
eine naphtha, wataratibeaal. 
Crude heavy .. gal. 
Toluol, pure 
*Commercial, 
Xylol, 
Commercial 


INTERMEDIATES 
Acid Benzoic (See fine ponies 
ci 
Acid Metanilic ..........00. 
Acid Naphthionic, Crude....1b 
R d ‘ tb 


— ee 


— 


p-Amidophenol Hadcl., 
*Aminoazobenzene 
*Aniline Oil 
*Aniline Salts 
Aniline for red 
*Anthracene (80 p.c.)... 
Anthraquinone 
Benzaldehyde. 
U.S.P. & F.F.C., 
Benzidine Base 
Benzidine Sulphate 
Benzoate of Soda, 
Benzylchloride, 95-97 
Diamidophenol 
Dianisidine 
Dinitrophenol 
9-Dichlorbenzol 
Dinitrobenzol 
Dinitrobenzol 
Diethylaniline 
Dimethylaniline 
Dinitrochlorbenzene 
Dinitronaphthalene 


RI SRSSRSS 


Srl iRsa1s 


Sa 
Os 


“ThbarPerrebegr 


PEASE 


see “Aromatic 


") 


Us ost eons 





*Nominal. 





Dinitrotoluol 
Diphenylamine ...... 
Dioxynaphthalene . 
“G” Salt 
Gammic 
Hydrazobenzene 
Methylanthraquinone 
Monochlorbenzol 
remiss 
Naphthalenediamine 
a-Naphthol, crude 
b-Naphthol, distilled 
Sublimed 
a-Naphthylamine 
b- ic inte tech. 
Sublimed  .......... ope <d aba 
Neuille Wintcr’s Acid 
Nitrobenzol 
Nitrochlorbenzol 
Nitronaphthalene .. 
o-Nitrophenol 
p-Nitrotoluol 
Nitrctoluol 
o-Nitrotoluol 
Paranitraniline 
m-Phenylenediamine, 
n-Phenylenediamine 
Phthalic Anhydride 
Pseudo-Cumol ... 
oe Sait 
Resorcin, U.S.P., see Fine 
Resorcin, Technical 
Sodium Naphthionate 
Schaefer Salt F 
Tetranitromethylaniline 
Tolidin 
o-Toluidine 
p-Toluidine 
m-Toluylenediamine 
Xylene, pure Sidedeesecee OEM. 
Xviene, Com. ...... -o- gal. 
Xylidine th. 


wer 
tb. 


62Y4— 
Chemicals 
th. 3 


45 


COAL-TAR COLORS 


ACID COLORS: 


Orange 11 
—— 111 


Violet 10B 

Amidine Yellow RIA. 
Alpine Yellow 
Alkaline Blue, 
Alkaline Blue, 
Azo Carmine 


Imp.. 


-| Azo Yellow 


Azo Yellow, green shade.... 
Brilliant Delphine B.S....... 
Erythrosine 

Fast Light Yellow, BGs... 
Fast Red, 6B extra, con’t..tb. 
Granine th. 
Indigo 20 p.c. paste 
Indigotine, conc. 
Indigotine, paste . 
Metanil Yellow 
Medium Green .: 
Naphthol Green _... 
Naphthylamine Red . ; 
Nigrosine, Oil So rp. 
Orange, R. G., contract...-..!D. 
Orange Y conc th 
Patent Blue, Swiss Type. se 
Ponceau 

Scarlet 2R 

Tartrazine, Dom. 
Tartrazine, Imp. 

Uranine 

Wool Green S. Swiss 
Yellow for Wool...... paeues® 


DIRECT COLORS: 


Bordeaux 

Fast Red 

Fast Yellow 

Yeliow 

Violet _con’t 

Benzo Purperine 10B 
Benzo Purperine 4B 
Chryosophenine, Dom. 
Chryosophenine, Imp. .......- 
Congo Red 4B Type....... ty" 
Diamine Sky Blue F. F 
Oxamine Violet 
Primuline, Dom. 
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WILLIAMSON & CO. 


28-30 Burling Slip, New York 
BROKERS 


Intermediates 


Dye Bases 


SPECIALTIES 





Amidonaphthol Sulphonic Acids 
Phthalic Anhydride 
Nitrated Phenols 




















Extra Light 
Precipitated Chalk 


The Lightest Made 


Also Light (Medium) and 
Heavy Grades 


Pure Gas Carbon Black 


Superior Quality 


Special packing for EX PORT 


to meet your specifications 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturere 


DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS 


Warner Chemical Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Acetic Anhydride, 85% 
Acetyl Chloride 

Carbon Tetrachloride 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 
Sulphur Chloride 

Other Chlorine Products 
Sodium Phosphate, U.S.P. 


Soda Caustic, 
Fused 76%/77% 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
52 Vanderbilt, Avenue, New York 
PLANTS 


Carteret, N. J. 
South Charleston, W.'Va. 


























Wy 


CHEMICALS | 


For Electroplaters 
and Photo Engravers 














Acids---all grades 
Ammonia 

Blue Vitriol 
Caustic Potash 
Caustic Soda 
Pine Oil 

Silica 
Turpentine 


KATZENBACH & BULLOCK CO. | ; 
76 John Street, New York, N. Y. | . 
| ' 





Boston Trenton Montreal Akron 
Chicago San Francisco Paris Buenos Ayres 





’ Cable Address: KABOCK NEWYORK. ‘AI! codes 














FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY | 
Gramercy 3242 
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Natural Dyestuffs, Tanning Materials, Fixed Oils, and Fats 











OIL COLORS: 
Black 70 — 1.00 
Blue ...... povece d 1.65 — 2.00 
Orange .fb. 140 — 1.50 
Red III é 1.65 — 2.00 
Bt BO: atecsbes nananebn eeeeeld. 1.80 — 3.90 
Scarlet tb. 1.75 — 2.00 
Yellow tb. 1.70 — 2.00 

Nigrosine, spts. sol.......... ib. — — 85 

Nigrosine, water sol., blue...tb. — — .65 
et fb. 90 — 1.00 

SULPHUR COLORS: 

Black 2 
Blue Dom -_ <.*s» 
rown 3 — 45 
Green . 1,00 — 2.00 
Yellow 90 — 1.00 
CHROME COLORS: 
Alizarin Blue, bright..... tb. 7.75 — 9.25 
Alizarin, medium ......... tb. 6.25 — 7.50 
Alizarin’ —s CONC...... bh — —250 
Alizarin Orange ........... tb — — 190 
Alizarin Red, W. S. Paste..tb. 5.00 —10.00 
Alizarin Yeliow G.......... tb. -— — 1.35 
Alizarin Yellow R......... ib. — —19 
Chrome See, BOER. ccccce fb. 1.25 — 1.35 
Chroms Black, Imp........ fb. 2.20 — 2.50 
ROGGE TUR costecoccesess tb. 250 — 2.75 
Chrome Green, Dom........ fb. 250 — 275 
TP C00 nashesovesonesss — —20 
BASIC COLORS: 
Auramine, Si O. Dom.it. — — 250 
Auramine, Double O. Imp.fb. -- — 3.50 
Bismarck Brown Y......... tb. 90 — 1.00 
Bismarck Brown R......... tb. 1.20 — 1.30 
Chrysoidine R_ ......0-- ib — — 100 
ee ee ee: bh —— # 
Eieetal Vislet s..cccccccsse tb. 5.00 — 5.25 
Emerald Green, Crystals...tb. — — 8.00 
Green Crystals, Brilliant..fb. 6.00 — 7.00 
Indigo 2 p.c. paste........ tb. — — .75 
Fuchsine stals, Dom....fb. 4.00 — 5.00 
Fuchsine Crystals, Imp....fb. 12.00 —12.50 
4 Acid, Dom........ tb. 4.25 — 5.00 
nta Crystals, Imp....tb. 10.00 —12.00 
Matechite Green, Crystals. bh — — 450 
Malachite Green, Powd....tb. — — 3.50 
Methylene Blue, tech......fb. 2.25 — 3.50 
Methyl Violet ......... . 20 — 275 
Phosphine ¢ Domestic. {Tt 7.00 —10.00 
Rhodamine ex. con’t.. — —277.00 
Valonia, solid 6 p.c. tan..tb. 5.00 — 6.00 
Victoria Blue B............ tb — —5.50 
Victoria Blue, base, Dom... — —600 
Victoria BOM. conepvescens tb. 6.00 — 7.00 
Victoria Red .........+- oct: 7.00 — 8.00 
Victoria Yellow ..........- tb. 7.0 — 8.00 
NATURAL DYESTUFFS 
Annatto, fine ................ID. 32 — 3 
ME. penkoovtebteseveesdusonen tb. 05 — .07 

Carmine No. 40 .....-.seceees tb. 4.25 — 4.75 

Comeneal <5 gama tb. .5 — .80 

Gambier, see tanning. 

Indigo, Bengal ........+- eeeefb. 2.75 — 3.00 
Dudes .nccccccccccccccces = * a4 we 
Guatemala ........+++ eccseeetD. 2.00 — 

pas pubbbebeennureun’ .--Ib. 2.00 — 2.25 
Madras ........ eee “SY OF 

Madder, Dutch ppacecweeerne > -_--— 3 
utgalls, blue eppo........b. — — 
Chinese scheseacnbsesnonneded fb. 34 — .35 

Persian Berries .....seseeeees bh —-- — 

itron Bark, see tanning. 
rmeric, BB ccccccccccccde oi 14 
Aleppey ....--+- eseeeeld. — — .10 
“DYEWOODS 

Barwo0d ......scccercccecccess fb. 4 _ = 

Camwood, chips .....--++++++- . 2 

Fustic, sticks ............-.ton 30.00 —35.00 

Chips ...cccsccccceccceceeeIDe - “ 
ic, chips ... soeeld, OF — 

eweel Sticke ....-- fom 25100 35.00 

IPB coccccccccscccoccccecelDe 05% 
ercitzen, see tanning. 
ed Saunders .....+-++++ seaeeld., .20 — .22 
CTs 
Arehil, Double ........00000.8. 17 — 2 
— geenenne ave ae oe 
Concentrated ....cscceeeeeeedd. 20 — 

Cutch, Mangrove, seen tanning. 

Rangoow’ DOKES ..-ccecceeee tb. .16 — .18 
ee comm. a = a 

wait i RSE Ee seccceceeeelD. 14 — .I15 

r, French om — 
a ~ —~ Rhea spoereesocseee fb. 22 — 2 


eeceee ccooms 





Plavine ....... ongseeeseecee .-tb. 100 — 1.50 
Pee, BE: ccctiescsescecsd tb. .22 — .27 
Crystals 100 p.c......csseeee tb. 3. — 40 
Extract 42 deg. ............tD. .14 — .164 
Liquid, 51 deg. .....cccsee. fb. 15 — .19 

SEL pabusdbbwbceskettbobegeuree tb. .25 — .27 

Hematine Extract 51 hee. ib. 11 — 13% 
CRPERRIS, TOD DP. Besvessccces ib. .26— .B 

Hypernic, liquid, 51 deg.....tb. — — .2%4 

Indigo, natural ..............tb. 200 — 2.530 
IEEE .-cdescndscagies Senven bh W— 7 

Indigotine, 100 p.c. pure..... tb. 3.00 — 3.50 

Logwood, solid ........ss.000- ib — — .18 
Crystals, 100 p.c..cccccccess tb. — — .21 
51 deg., Twaddle........... ib. — — .10 

EOE. seahobnbvocatcessd tb. .10%— .10% 

Osage Orange, Extract 42 degib. — 16 
Crystals, 900 £.6.- cccccsccoce bh — — BW 
PN -cabatpcvesacinesnsoscce ib. — — .10 

Persian Berries ........... ob — — = 

Quebracho, see tanning. 

Quercitron, 51 deg.........+.. fb. .06%4— .07% 
Powdered, 100 p.c. .....0.- tb. .13 — .14 
MISCELLANEOUS DYESTUFFS 

RR TE: sccdactecntinckes tb. 1.99 — 2.00 

ee ee tb. 1.15 — 1.25 
Blood, imported ........... tb. .80 — .85 
EOURNE © sis scnconbcnsaccs tb. 55 — & 

Peeiietan Diese ..cscscccsssecse fb. 65 — .80 
ee 2 ero o---Id. = 65 — .80 

Tarkey Red Oll.ccin cided hb. 15 — . 

Zine Dust, prime heavy.....fb. .12 — .14 
100-Ib. tins ..... icebeei wb — — 12 
ee ib — — .1l 
Catton Te cassipescicncccs bh — — .10 
DEXTRINES AND STARCHES 

British Gum ........ per 100 tbs. 8.00 — 8.50 

Dextrine, Corn, white or 

IOI. « cinimnnsiin dl per 100 fbs. 7.50 — 7.75 
Potato, white or canery...tb. 17 — .18 

Starch, Powd., bags & bbls.. — — 6.25 
Pearl, Globe, bags & bbls... — — 6.25 
Potato, Domestic ..........1b. — — on 

aaa duty paid...... fb. Fenn the 
W TANNING MAT 
wT Se ERIALS _ 

peeriin wovecveeeoecencoes ton185.00 —200.00 

Te ae a os iseaqennel ton 74.00 —76.00 

Hemlock Bark ....... boobed ton 15.00 —16.00 

Mangrove, African, 38 p.c..ton 65.00 —70.00 
a ae ae eee ton €.00 --65.00 

DEGUONRIOOE. cicciesesescicesd ton 50.00 -60.00 

SE FE wedcccebepences ++e.ton 15.00 —16.00 
SNE sicnescscbisnces Séeinoud ton .— —17.50 

Quercitron Bark rough ..... ton 13.00 pron 
POT vc cnccidédevsvesccesd ton 27.00 — 

Sumac, Sicily, 27 p.c. tan. tonl0s.00 —115.00 
Virginia, 25 p.c. tan ton 75.00 —85.00 

Valonia Cups ée ton — 


Beard 
Wattle Bark 


Chestnut, 
bbls. 





womens | 25 p.c. tome 


Clarified, 25 Re “ton, bbis.. 
Crystals, ord: nd — 


CARSTEEE  .ccccchepoccescccece 
Gagsbter, 3 p. c. tan......0-.Id. 
CUED <thevesbabesccsdooves tb. 
Cubes, “Bidgpeste eet «fb. 
Cubes, FOUR cdécivccoscvcece fb. 
Hemlock, 2 p.c tan.........%b. 
Larch, 25 p.c. tat.cocccceceeeID. 
Crystals, 50 p.c. tan...... tb 
Mangrove, 55 p.c. BER. 66500008 


Liquid, 25 p.c. tan......0+..%D. 


Muskegou, 23-30 


50 p.c. 


Myrobalans, liq., 23-25 p.c.tan tb. 
*Solid, 50 


*Nominal 


.c. tan, 
total solids..........%. 


P.C. TOM. ccerceeee 


cocccece Pe § 70.00 
TANNING EXTRACTS 


eo — 7] 
17 — .18 
0 — ll 
18 — .20 
4— .16 
6 — 05% 
08Y%4— 084% 
2 — 10 
2 — .10 
014— .02% 
Nominal 





Oak Bark, liquid Passa. - = 
Quebracho, liquid, 3 PS... =< = 
*35 p.c. tan, cavanial ee bh — 
*35 p.c. tan, bleaching...... tb. — — 
*Solid, 65 p.c. tan, ordinary.!b. — — ‘2 
pT tipi el lias Se b = «= te 
. — moo tan, 
p.c. total solids.......... tb. .01 
Sumac, liquid, 25 p.c. tan....fb. a re 
Valoni., solid, 65 p.c. tan.. “tb. Nominal 











Oils 
ANIMAL AND FISH 














(Carloads) 

Cod Newfoundland ........ gal — —135 
Domestic, prime ......+..48 al. 1.10 — 1,15 
Liver, Newfoundland ....bb]. 90.00 —92.0 
Norwegian ewes sectoege nes bbl — —130,0 

Degras, American ........... th. 07 — 07% 
rrr tb. .08 — .% 
en fb. 14 — BB 

PEO: sc cunw kena bedabokaecsenas fb. 15 — 16 

Lard, prime ......sesecceeeee gal. 180 — 1.85 

Off —— VENA SNA bp aE ke gal. 1.70 — 1,75 
EEL \EE | tot caatnnaneswecn ast gal. — —135 
eaten, SS ee gal — —14 
DU. 2. dwsapccchactwedede in gak — —13 

Menhaden, Light pone — —128 

Yellow, bleached ....... - —- —1%9 
White, bleached, — “ — —1322 
*Northern, ee . — —110 
Southern, crude,f.o.b.plant <i 1.05 — 1,10 
Neatsfoot, 20 deg.........s. gal. — —22 
30 deg., cold “pent weenie gal. — — 215 
40 deg., cold test....... gal. 1.95 — 2.0 
ve SOE ee eae gal. — —1,55 
tg | NE AS LSS zal — —15 
CSS eee tb. 25 — 2B 
Ked (Crude Oleic Acid)..... tb. 17 — 1% 
ee ES eS 2 eee tb. 17 — 1% 
Sperm bleached winter 
38 deg., cold aS ee. — —20 
45 deg., cold test....... gal — —15 
Natural winter, 38 deg., cold 
BOSE -nAeeawkworwensees -gal. 1.95 —2.0 
Stearic, single pressed ah, ee MM 
uble pressed ... tb. — — BY 
Triple pressed .. ob —— # 
Tallow, acidless .. gal — —10 
TEMES cccccene -gal. — —155 

a! ne natural winter. egal. 1.25 —19 

Bleached, winter .......... gal. 130 — 135 
VEGETABLE ow 

Castor, No. 1 bbls........+0+- -- A 

“ge ecvccccccccccccccce “P. 3 — BY 

BEG: B. io ovcnneces cu ue Go ch co aren ~ 184%4— .19 

China SWiood Oil, Dhlbvis.22e8 tb. — — m&% 

Coconut, Do. Ceylon, bbls. tb. 3 - 1h 
Cochin, bbs as Dom...tb. .19%— .19% 

fe IR a oe eee tb. .1834— 184 
Manila, tanks. coast....... tb. .16 — 164 
Corn, refined, bbls........... th. .22%4— 2% 
Cride, Taahe i053 ..5..4% tb. — — 16 
Cottonseed, Crude, f. o. b. 
mills, in tanks............ fb. .16 — 164 
Summer, yel., pr tb <= — 2 
“White 2.0% ease t—--- 
*Winter yellow «.... ib — — 2 

Linseed, raw car lots. gal. — —1722 

5 barrel lots.......... . — 1% 
Boiled, 5-bbl. lots. gal. — —1.%6 
Double Boiled, 5bbl. lots 

gal. — —-171 
*Olive, denatured ......... gal. — —250 
MDNR cccccovscsaqevssnces tb. 3.00 — 3.15 

Ny Sa aaa ». 18 — cm 

Palm, Lagos casks........... - —— A 
Soa RECT sacsabbixsecseces tb. —— 16, 

Re tb. — — .16 
*Palm Lent domestic..... - -- 
MARUNEEE ° CNGesskccveeeds _--c 

Peanut Oil, refined........... th. .24%4— 25 
Crude, f.o.b. mills...........++ —-— 2, 
Oriental, coast, tanks...... tb. .20 — -.20% 

Poppy Seed .......sccceeee ..gal. 2.75 — 3.0 

Rapeseed, ref'd, bbl........ gal. 4 -= 

——- domestic, edible. “eal — —24 
“Imported .,...scc.-ccccsees _——- = 

Soya Bean, Tanks, Pac. Coasttb. 154— vi 
New York, bbls.........-.+. b 7 — 


GREASES. ‘LARDS. TALLOWS 
(New York mates 


<< 
Cee, EE corer 2 ae 
SR eeibe — sesvrsrvwweurnewrrvowes tb. .14 — -15 
*Nominal 
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Greases, Cocoa, 








Shellac, Naval Stores, and Miscellaneous 








Grease, Brown 10%4— 1214 
Lard City enue aa ae 291% 
Compound .. > as Qe 

Stearine, lard ae ae ae 
Oleo seeeeeeee —_ as 90 

Tallow, edible —— 2. 
City, Loose — = 1634 

(Chicago Markets) 

Tallow, edible ........s++ee0- tb. — — .20 
City Fancy ....sseeceeeeeees ib. — — .19% 
Prime Packers .......e+e00- Ib. 119 — .19% 

Grease, Choice White........ tb. .18%— .18% 
PH AUMIE Ss ddeseswcuses ..tb.  .17%4— .17% 
PRY White ....cccccccvccces tb. .144— «15 
Vellow ..cccccccccccccccccees tb. 13 — 13% 
TE io is as os soederectecene tb. 11 — 11% 
ME LAS havy vane st Veewedees tb. .10%— .12 
HOuse ...ccccccscccecccccvccs tb. .18%4— .14% 

Stearine, prime oleo.......... tb. .20 — .20% 

Lard, city steaim.....s.seeeeee tb — — .2OY 











OIL CAKE AND 
Cottonseed Cake, f.o.b. Texas.. — —54.50 
f.o.b. New Orleans .......... -_ — 
Cottonseed, Meal, f.o.b. Atlanta — —56.00 
MUIR “cavace sane ecas oneeae's — —53.0 
NOW OFlGGasd ..cccscoacsees toa —_— — 
oo ae short ton 55.00 —57.00 
MET “bessecepacesesed short ton 59.00 —64.26 
Linseed cake, dom....short ton — —80.00 
Linseed Meal .......... short ton — —80.00 
*Nominal. 
Miscellaneous 5 
COCOA 
PMU co cecdsduhusaneddeaees os fb. .18 — .19 
EUEEEE! sachdtcsccsacabetaesecant tb. .22 — .23 
AOE. sca vedecnsyebesawmaasia fb. .19 — .20 
PERNT  hctviccccsvececcocesverts tb. .19 — .20 
DUBERORIDO. dccacececdscanexedes tb. .19 — .20 
EURIGEG. 00rdcscrececesohssesas tb. .25 — .26 





SHELLAC 
Sit May sbedannébacdakene accesses bh —-—- — 
*Diamond “I” ......ecee00000D. — — — 
TIE LIMO. v6 b06 sv<ecneseen tb. 1.10 — 1.15 
Second Orange. .........- weld — — — 
NU INr ee thesa Kavi Cp sendy etee tb. 1.00 — 1.10 
Bi Ee GPUS cc cccsserceconess. bh — —1.10 
PRL. <csnsdickaacemesevsedu tb. — — 1.20 
Regular, bleached ........... tb. — —110 
Ws. GIF ves ssccdduccatecerwne fb. — — 1.25 
NA RES 

(Carloads ex-dock) 
Spirits Turpentine in bbls.galk — — 1.75 

Wood Turpentine, steam dis- 
Giled, WBE. «cecctcevave gal — — 1.65 

“Turpentine, Destructive dis- 

TiNtOU DEED. on cn cctasaiees th. 1.50 — 1.60 
Pitch, prime ........ 200 Ib. bbl. &50 —10.50 
Rosin, common ...... 280 lb. bbl. — —17.00 

UGURUOR. “isccccncadecdcuceea bbl. — —19.00 
ee wisi sik wimeseeenete ‘us ag — —26.00 
ar, kiln-burnt, pure ga 
bbls. 12.50 —13.00 
*Nominal 





Imports and Exports of Drugs and Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Etc. 


Imports from Oct. 10 to Oct. 17 











Imports 














ACIDS—Citric, Powdered, 6 kegs, Stanley, 
ordan Co.,, London; Crystals, 60 kegs, 
braable Trust Co., London; Cresylic, 35 
drums, J. F. Wood, Glasgow; 29 drums, 
J. F. Wood, Glasgow ; 48 drms., Brown Bros. 
& Co., Glasgow; 35 drums, J. F. Wood, 
Glasgow; Oxalic, 40 csks., R. W. Greeft 
& Co., Rotterdam 


AGAR-AGAR—50 bales, International Trad- 
ing Co., Liverpool 
ALBUMEN—950 cs., 64 cs., 315 cs., Arnhold, 
Karberg & Co., Shanghai; 80 cs., Busk & 
Daniels, Shanghai; 112 cs., K. Monaka, 
Mogi & Co., Shanghai; 18 cs., Seral Trad- 
ing Co., Shanghai; 82 cs., Nisson Trading 
Co., Shanghai; 75 cs., East Asiatic Co., 
Ltd., Shanghai; 20 cs., I. Strauss & Co., 
Shanghai; 62 cs., 50 cs., Bank Line Trans- 
t & Trading Co., Shanghai; 500 cs., O. 
J. Weeks & Co., Shanghai; 28 cs., Karberg 
& Co., Shanghai; 56 cs., T. M. Duche & 
Sons, Shanghai; 146 cs., 100 cs., Dodwell 
& Co., Ltd., Shanghai; 50 cs. E. Raumberg 
& Co., Liverpool; 10 cs.. D. L. Moss & 
Co., Shanghai; 20 cs. National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Shanghai; 112 cs., 112 cs., 
Mitsui & Co., Shanghai; 11 cs. 18 cs., 
A. Kobel & Co., Shanghai 
ALMONDS—Bitter, 642 bgs., Brown Bros. & 
Co., Malaga; 200 sacks, First National 
Bank, Marseilles; 59 sacks, Lazard Freres, 
Marseilles; 440 sacks, Wood lick; 
Almeria; 100 sacks, British South African 
Bank . 
AMMONIUM SALTS—4 casks, C. D. Field 
& Co., Bristol; Muriate, 45 cs, Wing & 
Evans, Liverpool; 30 casks, Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co., Liverpool 
ANTERACENE—50 casks, 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
ANTIPYRINE—1 cs., Niebrugge & Day, Mar- 
seilles 
ARSENIC—Crude, 800 cs., Furukawa & Co., 
Tokio; 100 cs.. Osaka 
BALSAMS--Copaiba, 16 cs., Commercial Bank 
of Spanish America, Central American 
Ports; 39 cs., Brown Bros. & Co., Central 
American ports; 5 cs., S. Bussenius & Co., 
Central American ports; Tolu, 1 box, Mer- 
cantile Bank of Americas, Inc, Puerto 
Colombia; 80 cs., Brown Bros. & Co., Puerto 
Colombia 
BARIUM CHLORIDE—20 csks., Roessler, 
Hasslacher Chemical Co., Rotterdam 
BARK—Cinchona, 18 bls., Brown Bros. & 
., London 
BAY RUM—25 bbls. H. L. Fuller & Co., St. 
Thomas; 25 bbls. Lehn & Fink, St. Thomas; 


R. L. Fuller & 





Mabee & Reynard, St. 
Brown &  Roese, 
R. Marson, St. 1 


25 bbls., Magnus, 
Thomas; % box, 
Thomas; 1 cs., C. 
10 csks., A. A. Leichter, St. Thomas; 
bbls., Grau E. Hjos, San Juan; 25 bbls., 
Park & Tilford, San Juan: 23 bbls., 25 bbis., 
Gustave Preston, San Juan, 25 tres., France 
New York Medicine Co., San Juan 
BEANS—Cocoa, 287 bgs., 300 bgs., 287 bgs., 
Brown ros. & Co., ‘colombo; 310 bgs., 
Brown Bros. & Co., Calcutta; 100 bgs. Bar- 
ing Bros. & Co., Calcutta; 100 bgs., 300 
Is... M. Van Doorn, Rotterdam; 856 bgs., 
De Sola Bros. & Pardo; La Guayra; 496 
bgs., De Lima Correa & Cortissoz, Puerto 
Cabello; 137 bgs., Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas; 200 bgs., Brown Bros. & Co., La 
Guayra; 9 bgs., Middleton & Co., Dominica; 
13,700 bgs., Bank of New York, Bahia; 
4,000 bgs., Guaranty Trust Co., Bahia; 1,300 
bgs., London & Brazilian Bank, Ltd., 
Bahia; 1,000 bgs., Foreign Trade Banking 
Corporation, Bahia; 4,338 bgs., Gustave Am- 
sinck & Co., Inc., Bahia; 11,500 bgs., W. 
R. Grace & Co.. Bahia; 1,000 bgs., 250 bgs., 
Brown Bros. & Co., Bahia; 3,000 bgs., 
Brown Bros. & Co., Buenos Aires; 50 bgs., 
Wood & Selick, Inc., Buenos Aires; 500 
bgs., Frame, Leaycraft & Co., Buenos Aires; 
1,000 bgs., J. Aron, Inc., Buenos Aires; 5,600 


bgs., Guaranty Trust Co., Buenos Aires; 
1,500 bgs, London & Brazilian Bank, 
Buenos Aires; 2,500 bgs., Bank of South 


Africa, Ltd., Buenos Aires; 600 bgs., British 
ank of South Africa; Buenos Aires; 500 
bgs., American Exchange National Bank, 
Buenos Aires; 1,903 bgs., Irving National 
Bank, Buenos Aires; 1,003 bgs., Balfour, 
Williamson & Co., Buenos Aires; 1,850 
bgs., Guaranty Trust Co., Liverpocl; 382 
bgs.. J. H. Taylor & Co., Liverpool; 3,000 
bgs., Foreign Trade Banking Corporation, 
Bahia; 1.500 bgs., Bank of New York, 
Bahia; Powdered, 90 crates, G. W. Hens- 
dem, Rotterdam; Tonka, 4 csks., Scholtz 
& Co., Porto Cabello; Vanilla, 11 cs., Brown 
Bros. Co., Calcutta; 68 cs., George Lueders 
& Co., Marseilles; 13 cs., Guaranty Trust 
Co., Marseilles; 37 cs., American Exchange 
National Bank, Marseilles; 47 cs., Brown 
Bros. & Co., Marseilles : 
BERRIES—Cubeb, 56 cs., Irving National 
Bank, Singapore; Juniper, 14 bbls., Mechoir, 
Armstrong & Dessau, St. Croix 
BITTERWOOD—4 tons, Port Antonio 
BROMIDES—12 cs., L. Israel Bros., 


burg 

CAMPHOR—Refined, 50 cs., Guaranty Trus+ 
Co., Liverpool; 300 cs., American Camphor 
Refining Co., Liverpool; 100 cs., Chas. L. 
Hopkins, Liverpool; 50 cs., H. J. Baker & 
Bros., Liverpool; 100 cs.. Lathrop & Co., 


Osaka 
CERIUM NITRATE—20 cs., Platz & Bauer 
Rotterdam 
CHEMICALS--Miscellaneous, 59 pkgs., W. 
Van Doorn, Rotterdam; 30 drums, Helvetia 
Chemical Co., Havre 


Ham- 








CINCHONIDINE SULPHATE—10 
agara Electro Chemical 
terdam 

CINCHONINE SULPHATE—10 cs., Niagara 
Electro Chemical Corporation, Rotterdam 

COPRA—23 begs., Piza. Nephews & Co., 
Panama ‘ 

CUTTLEFISH BONE—11 csks., Brown Bros. 
& Co., Glasgow . 

DIVI-DIVI—1,133 bgs., Suzarte & Whitney, 
London 

DRUGS—Miscellaneous, 1 cs., R. Gates, 
Havre; 2 cs., Samson Rosenblatt, Havre; 

+ 4 cs., L. Sicard, Havre; 2 cs., Brown Bros. 
& Co., Londen 

DYESTUFFS—Annatto, 200 bgs., Brown Bros. 
& Co., Puerto Colombo: Aniline Colors, 16 
pkgs., W. F. Sykes & Co., Havre; 26 pkgs., 
F. Bredt & Co. Havre; 43 cylinders, 12 
cylinders, 5 cylinders, 8 pkgs., 29 pkgs., 
Brown Bros. & Co., Havre; Cutch, 120 bxs., 
Amsinck & Co., London; Gambier, 392 bgs., 
F. Dama & Co., Singapore; 134 cs., Pater- 
son, Simons & Co., Singapore; 529 cs., 
Brown Bros. & Co., Singapore; Indigo, 115 
csks., A. Klipstein & Co., Havre; Logwood, 
quantity, W. Schall & Co., Aux Cayes 

ERGOT RYE—22 bgs., J. Lopez, Cadiz 

EXTRACT QUEBRACHO—27,065 bgs., New 
York Quebracho Extract Co., Barbados; 39,- 
385 bgs., New York Quebracho Extract Co., 
Buenos Aires; 7,072 bgs., W. Schall & Co., 
Buenos Aires 

FLOWERS—Saffron, 2 cs., Arthur A. Stall- 
man & Co., Havre; 1 cs., E. Waken, Havre 

GELATINE, POWDERED—240 bgs., Milligan 
& Higgins Glue Co., Rotterdam 

GLYCERIN—190 csks., Thornet & Fehr, Mar- 
seilles; 80 csks., Brown Bros. & Co., Mar- 
seilles 

GUMS—Arabic, 30 scks., Thurston & Braidich, 
Marseilles; 49 bgs., J. Wolf & Co., London; 
Tragacanth, 50 bgs., Childs & Joseph, Liver- 
pool; 16 bgs., Brown Bros. & Co., London; 
54 _bgs., J. Wolf & Co., London; 316 C8.5 


Ni- 
Rot- 


q _ C8, 
Corporation, 


Dilizian Bros. Malaga: 20 bgs., Brown 
Bros. Co., London; Tuna, = cs, Piza, 
Nephews & Co., Panama 

IODINE—/71 bbis., °-S. E. Nash & Louis 


Watjen 

ISINGLASS—24 bls., Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., Liverpool 

KOLA NUTS--10 bgs., Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas, Porto Cabello; 2 bgs., Neuss, 
Hesslein & Co., Porto Cabello 

LEAVES—Coca, 17 blis., B. Sampalo & Co., 
South Pacific ports; 54 bls., Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, South Pacific ports; Medi- 
cinal, Miscellaneous, 2 scks., B. Vande- 
grift & Co., Marseilles; 83 bls., 79 bls., A. 
Stallman_& Co., Marseilles; 10 bls., Smith, 
Kline, French Co., Marseilles; 164 scks., 
Brown Bros. & Co., Marseilles; Rose, 2 bls., 
R. Hilliers’ Son & Co., Marseilles; Rose- 
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mary, 2 b!s., R. Hilliers’ Son & Co., Mar- 
seilles; Savory, 8 bls., R. Moelhausen, Mar- 
seilles; 22 bis., Arthur Stallman, Marseilles 

LIME CITRATE—131 cs., Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., Central American ports 

LIME JUICE—100 cs., 140 cs., Brown Bros. 
& Co., London: 4 esks., Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard, Dominica; 13 pkgs., Perry, Ryer 
& Cc., Dominica; 18 pkgs., A. D. Strauss 
& Co., Dominica; 97 pkgs., 758 pkgs., Van 
Dyke & Lindsay, Dominica; 3 bbls., Sargen 
& Co., Guadeloupe; Raw, 6 csks., S. J. 
Ottman & Ce., Dominica 

LIME NITRATE—175 csks., Perry, Ryer & 
Co., Dominica{ 12 cs., F._S. Maynard & 
Son, Dominica; 21 cs., Van Dyke & Lindsay, 
Dominica; 1 cs., Sargent & Co., Guadeloupe 

LITHOPONE—26¢ csks., Benjamin Moore & 
Co., Rotterdam 

LYCOPODIUM—26 bgs., Schiefflein & Co., 
London 

MEDICINES--Miscellaneous, 65 csks., Brown 
Bros. & Co., London 

MENTHOL, CRYSTALS—4 cs., D. Nagass 
& Co., London; 100 cs., F. W. Frost & Co., 
Osaka 

MOSS—12 bales, Jamesay & Carpenter, Inc., 
Liverpool 

MYROBALANS—/,621 pockets, 8,000 pockets, 
Brown Bros. & Co., Calcutta 

NAPHTHALEINE—98 bbls., F. Smilie & Co. 
Shanghai 

NICKEL SALTS—6 csks., Fuerst Bros. & 

., Bristol 

NUX VOMICA-—2,373 bgs., McKesson & Rob- 
bins, London 

OILS—Coconut, 98 cs., 58 pkgs., Brown Bros. 
~ Co., Calcutta; 132 pkgs., Calcutta; 61 
pkgs., J. H. Vavassar & Co., Ltd., Colombo; 
Codliver, 6 cs., Brown Bros. & Co., London; 
Cottonseed, 5 bbls.. W. R. Grace & Co., 
St. Marc; Fusel, 38 bbls.. W. Van Doorn, 
Rotterdam; Haarlem, 9 cs., National Bank 
of South Africa, Rotterdam; Linseed, 110 
csks., W. Van Doorn, Rotterdam; Linseed, 
Raw, 220 csks., Bolle, Watson & Co., Rot- 
terdam; Olive, 500 bbls., Italian Discount 
& Trust Co., Malaga; 200 bbls., Guaranty 
Trust Co., Malaga; 500 bblis., Irving Na- 
tional Bank, Malaga; 210 cs., J. R. Poole 
& Co., Malaga; 20 cs., Lb. Rocca & Co., 
Malaga; 80 cs., Lionelli, Perrera & Co., 


Malaga; 1006 cs., First National Bank, 
Malaga; 29 cs., Carserta Im ing Co., 
Maiaga; 58 cs., M. Apello & ., Malaga; 


258 cs., Equitable Trust Co., Malaga; 335 
cs., S. S. Pierce & Co., Marseilles; 500 cs., 
J. PB. Smith & Co., Marseilles; 10 cs., J. 
0. Adams, Marseilles; 50 cs., Grand Trunk 
Railroad, Marseilles; 200 cs., F. H. Leggett 
& Co., Marseilles; 190 cs., G. W. Sheldon 
& Co., Marseilles; 50 cs., Brown Bros. & 
Co., Marseilles; 25 cs., Brown Bros. & 
Co., Marseilles; 25 cs., Arthur Stallman, 
Marseilles; 200 cs., Nicelle Olive Oil Co., 
Marseilles; 100 cs., Rockhill & Vietor, Mar- 
seilles; 100 bxs., Heidelbach, Ickelheimer 
& Co., Seville; 100 bxs., National Park 
Bank, Seville; 200 bxs., Brown Bros., & 
Co., Seville; 500 bxs., Riverleaf Co., Seville; 
200 bxs., B. Ganeive Bros. Seville 

OILS, ESSENTIAL—2 pkgs., A. D. Shaw _& 
Co., Malaga; 10 cs., Guaranty Trust_Co., 
Maiaga; iseed, 50 cs., ge & Olcott 
Co., Hongkong; 500 cs.. New York Overseas 
Co., Inc.. Hongkong; 13 cs., Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co., London; Bay, 7 cs., Colonial 
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Bank, St. Lucia; 5 cs., R. Moelihausen, St. 
Lucia; Caraway, 2 cs., Ungerer & Co., Rot- 
terdam; & cs., Dodge & Olcott Co, Rot- 
terdam; Citronella, 8 drums, G. De Vries 
& Sons, Sourabaya; Coriander, 1 cs., Fritz- 
sche Bros., Rotterdam; 1 cs., Ungerer & Co., 
Rotterdam; 5 cs., Arthur A. Stillwell & 
Co., Rotterdam; Geranium, 2 csks., Farmers 
Loan & Trust Co., Marseilles; 3 csks., 
Dodge & Olcott Co., Marseilles; Juniper 
Berry, 1 cs., Fritzsche Bros., Rotterdam; 
6 cs., Ungerer & Co., Rotterdam; 2 cs., 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Rotterdam; 2 
cs., Dodge & Olcott Co., Rotterdam; Lime, 
6 cs., Dodge & Olcott Co., Central American 
ports; 1 cs.. J. H. Hamlen & Son, Martini- 
que; 32 pkgs., Middleton & Co., Dominica; 
14 cs, Dodge & Olcott Co., Dominica; 
Mustard, 5 cs., Magnus, Mabee & Reynard. 
Rotterdam; Orange, 13 bl.ls.. F. S. Maynard 
& Son, Dominica; 7 cs., Dodge & Olcott 
€o., Dominica; Peppermint, 25 cs., Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., Liverpool; 75 
cs., Brown Bros. & Co., Liverpool; 170 ¢s., 
Brown Bros. & Co., Liverpool; 7 cs., J. D. 
Lawson & Co., London; 75 cs., Brown Bros. 
& Co., London 

ORANGE JUICE—1 csk., Colonial 
Kingston 

ORANGE PEEL—310 bgs., Neuss, Hesslein 
& Co., Jeremie 

PERFUMERY-—19 cs., A. H. Smith & Co, 
Havre; 1 cs., B. French, Havre; 6 cs., $ 
cs., John Wanamaker, Havre; 11 cs., F. 
Prindle, Havre: 12 cs., 15 cs., B. E. Levy, 
Havre; 28 es.. 23 cs. R. Arnold & Co., Havre; 
10 cs., 8 cs., E. Fougera & Co., Havre; 
449 cs., S. Stern, Havre; 15 cs., Syndicate 
Trading Co., Havre; 3 cs., Gustave Am- 
sinck & Co., Inc., Havre; 10 cs., Dodge & 
Olcott Co., Marseilles; 15 cs., 4 cs., 4 cs., 
Ungerer & Co., Marseilles; 4 cs., 1 cs., 
American Express Co., Marseilles; 6 cs., 
2 es., 4 cs., 1 cs., Brown Bros. & Oo., 
Marseilles; 1 cs., Magnus, Mabee & Rey- 
nard, Rotterdam; 5 cs., Chas. L. Huisking, 
Inc., Rotterdam; 5 cs., A. Chiris & Co., 
Rotterdam; 17 cs., Philippine National Bank, 
Manila; 30 cs.. Morana Co., Havre; 20 cs., 
E. H. Burr, Havre; 2 cs.. Orbis Products 
Trading Co., Havre; 4 pkgs., Davies, Turner 
& Co., Havre; 17 cs., 20 cs., Roger & 
Galiet, Havre; 2 cs., O. G. Hempstead & 
Sons; 11 cs., Park & Tilford, Havre; 2 cs., 
Ungerer & Co., Havre: 1 cs., R. Hilliers 
Havre; 22 pkgs., A. H. Smith & Co., Havre; 
2 cs., Dodge & Olcott Co., Havre 

PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS—14 cs., E. 
Fougera & Co., Havre; 19 pkgs., C. D. 
Jacques, Havre 

POTASSIUM COMPOUNDS—100 kegs, Mead- 
ows’ Bros. & Co., Gothenburg; 100 kegs, 
Rendruck Powder Co., Gothenburg; 20 cs. 
E. Lundberg, Gothenburg; Prussiate, Yellow, 
67 csks., W. V. Doorn, Rotterdam 


ROOTS—Arrow, 12 % bbls., M. J. Walsh, 
Antigua; Gentian, 66 bls., 35 bls., 169 bis., 
Brown_Bros. Co., Marseilles; Ipecac, 3 
bgs., Hollinghurst & Co., Inc., Panama 
City; 28 bls., Winter Ross & Co., Rio de 
Jan¢iro; 200 bgs., A. S. Lascelles & Co., 
Inc., Trinidad; Sarsaparilla, 1 ble. J. S. 
Hopkins & Co., Londen 


SAL AMMONIAC—40 csks., 2 csks., Brown 
Bros. & Co., Bristol; Lump, 12 csks., Chas. 
L. Huisking, Liverpool 

SALTPETER—500 bgs., Ralli Bros., London; 
500 bgs., Brown Bros. & Co., London 


Bank, 
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ay ~ > aaa bgs., Brown Bros, & Co 
ndon . 


SEED—Caraway, 300 bgs., W. Van 
Rotterdam; bgs., Irving National oy 
Rotterdam; 150 bgs., W. R. Grace & Co, 
Rotterdam: 168 scks., Champion & Stand. 
inger, Marseilles; 96 scks., Guarenes Trust 
Co., Marseilles; 100 bgs., Louis German & 
Co., Rotterdam; 1,300 bgs., W. R. Grace 
& Co., Rotterdam; 700 bgs., Catz Americag 
Co., Rotterdam; Cardamom, 4 cs., P. E 
Anderson & Co., London; Castor, 500 bes, 
Gustave Amsirck & Co., Inc., Puerto Cah. 
ello; 107 bgs., Taylor, Clapp & Beall, Porto 
Colombia; 10,334 bgs., W. R. Grace & (Co, 
Santos; Celery, 30 scks., Stallman & (Co, 
Marseilles; 198 bls., National Bank of Com. 

merce, Marseilles; 52 scks., Archibald & 

Lewis, Marseilles; 30 scks., Marseilles; 

Delphinium, 2 scks., R. Hilliers’ Son & 

Co., Marseilles; Dill, 160 bgs., Brown Bros, 

& Co., Liverpool; Linseed, 26,712 bgs., Bolle, 

Watson Co., Port Linon; 14,027 bgs., Smith 

& Schipper, Buenos Aires; Medicinal, Mis. 

cellaneous, 100 scks., 180 scks., 100 bls, 

Brown Bros. & (Co., Marseilles; Mustard, 

53 bgs., 397 bgs., Catz American Co., Rot 

terdam; 168 bgs., Brown Bios. & Co., Lon 

don; 2,022 bgs.. (Chinese) Schilthuis & C,, 

Liverpool; Poppy, 77 bgs., Catz American 

Co., Rotterdam 


SILVER SULPHIDE-—2 cs., Handy & Har. 
man, South Pacific ports 


SODIUM PRODUCTS—55 bls., Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, Gothenburg; 20 cs., Lazard, 
Godchaux Co., Glasgow; Carbonate, 20 bbls, 
Brown Bros. & Co., Liverpool; Prussiate, 
86 csks., A. Klipstein & (Co., Rotterdam; 
Prussiate, Yellow, 73 csks., National Bank 
of New York. Liverpool 


SPICES—Cassia, 700 blis., J. Aron & (Co, 
Horgkong; 1,000 cs., A. A. Norden & Co, 
Hongkong: 606 bls., Old & Wallace, Hong- 
kong; 750 bls., British Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., Hongkong; 500 cs., W. R. Grace & 
Co., Hongkong; 2,050 cs., Smith & Schipper, 
Hongkong; 500 blis., Norden & (Co, 
Hongkong; Ginger, 50 csks., E. Naumbe 
& Co., Hongkong; 250 bgs., Brown Bros. 
Co., London; Ginger Peel, 2 bbls., Colonial 
Bank, Puerto Colombia 


SPONGES—8 vegs., Middletou & Co.. Barbados 

SULPHATE—Miscellaneous, 2 bgs., Brown 
Bros. & Co., London 

TAMARINDS—H bbis., M. J. Walsh, Antigua 

THORIUM NITRATE—20 cs.. Platz & Bauer, 


Rotterdam 

VANADIUM—22 bgs., Hart Trading Co, 
South Pacific ports 

WAFERS—Medicinal, 30 cs., International 


Purchase Exchange, Rotterdam 
WATER—Floral, 50 pkgs.. Orbis Products 
Trading Co., Marseilles; 60 pkgs., Brown 
Bros. & Co., Marseilles; Mineral, 100 cs. 
M. Van Doorn, Rotterdam; Rose, 100 pkgs., 
George Lueders & Co., Marseilles 
WAX—Bees, 9 bgs., Gustave Amsinck & (., 
Inc., Port au Prince; 8 bgs., Brown Bros. 
Co., Port au Prince; 91 bgs., Neuss, 
Hesslein & Co., Cuba ports; 15 pkgs. 
Bowering & Co., Manila; Carnauba, 50 
bgs., Brown Bros. & Co., Buenos Aires; 
Paraffine, 4 bgs., Hummel & Robinson, 
Rotterdam; Vegetable, 30 cs., Lohr & Co, 





Liverpool; 300 cs., A. Kobel & Co., Moje; 
200 cs., Mogi & Co., Osaka 











| Patents 


arke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Alkamin esters 0 


alkoxyaminobenzoic acids and other similar compounds 


| cca ~~ A. Wildman, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to 





Granted September 30, 
1,317,160—Armin Grob and Jakob Wurgler, 
assignors to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, of 


Basel, Switzerland. Process for 


chlorinated derivatives of the N-Dihydro-1.2.2’.1’-Anthra- 


quinonazin. 


1,317,16.—Anton Paolo Jaeger, Christiania, Norway, assignor, by 
A/S., of Cpristiania, 
anufacture of white pigments. 


mesne assignments, to Titan (Co. 
Norway. 


of said acids. 


1919 1,317,251—Ernest A. Wildman, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to Parke, 
avis & Co., Detroit. Mich. Alkamin esters of amino- 


Basel, Switzerland. 


the manufacture of 


Anonyme 
France. 


of producin 


toluic acids and other similar compounds of said acids. 
1,317,262—James J. Bajda, Flushing, N. Y. Condenser. , 
1,317,276—Justin Dupont, Argenteuil, France, assignor to Societe 
es Etablissements Justin Dupont, Argenteuil, 
Flexible product having an acetate of cellulose 


base. 
1,317,306—Paul Minck, 


Hermsdorf, unter Kynast, Germany. Process 
cellulose formations. 








SB ll teen) sa. 




















1,317,318—Thomas Robinson, Anaconda, Montana. 
distilling bituminous shales. . " 
1,317,442—Richard Griffith, Akron, Okio., assignor to Miller Rubber 
‘0. of manufacturing water-bottles and the like. 
1,317,524—Frederick D. S. Robertson, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Process of extracting potassium from its insoluble com- 


nds. 4 
1,317,583—Wiiliam G. Leamon, Wooster, Ohio. Method of treating 
gases containing hydrogen sulphide. 


1,317,165—Anton P. Jaeger, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor, by mesne Apparatus for 
assignments, to Titan Co. A/S. Christiania, cony. 
Titanium pigment and process of making same. 
1,317,179—Mathais Christiania, Norway, assignor to Det 
Norsker Aktieselskab for Elektrokemisk, Industri, Norsk 
Industri-Hypotekbank. Process of treating sulphide ores. 
1,317,220—William Resch, Binningen, near Basel, Switzerland, as- 
signor to Alexander Clavel, Basel, Switzerland. Process 
for dyeing, bleaching, or like treatment of cops. 
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Want Ads. 


EMPLOYEES —— Stores sold—also furnished; “AD AD 


State. Positions. Doctors, Dentists, Vetcrinarians furnished. 
. V. KNIEST. 1904. 


Omaha, Neb., Estab. 
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HELP WANTED—When you pone skilled technical help in 
try_an_ advertisement in the 
want column of DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS, the journal 


laboratory, plant or sales office, 


with the ag 7 exclusive drug and chemical circulation. 3 Park 
Place, Nev New 














“Beta Napthol Benzoate, A. M. A. 


Beta Napthol Salicylate (Beto!) Salophen 
2 Phenyl] Quinoline 4 Carboxylic Acid (Atophan) 
Spot or Contract—U.S.P. & A.M.A. Quality Guaranteed 
ELECTROSYNTH CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers 


980 East 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Midwood 6639 





Carbonate of Potash 
(All Grades) 


Potash Alum Lump 


(U.S.P.) 
- Arsenic 


George F. Taylor Commission Co. 
Established 1873 


2 Rector Street New York 




















PHTHALIC ANHYDRID_c.r. ana Tectnicat 
PHTHALIC ACID_rechaicat 


Spot Contract Any Quantity 


THE WESTERN RESERVE CHEMICAL CO, 
3434 E. 93rd Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 








FOR SALE 
1—Enamelled Auto-Clave; capacity 1 gallon. 
1—Beta Napthol or Sublimation Still with Receivers and 
Vacuum Pump. 
1—Jacketed Sulphonation Kettle or Nitrator; cap. 500 gals. 
1—Devine Reduction Kettle with jacket; 400 gals. 
1—85 gal. Cast Iron Still. 
15—Assorted Brass, Copper and Steel Coil Condensers. 


MACHINERY @ EQUIPMENT Co. 
Office-and Warehouse: 200 Elizabeth Ave., Newark, N. J. 





Chemicals For Sale? 


Have you tried advertising in the DRUG & 
CHEMICAL MARKETS, the publication 
that reaches exclusively the Chemical indus- 
tries? 

It is read regularly by the Big BUYERS of 
your products in original packages. 

This journal carries only advertising of repu- 
table houses and its columns have the confi- 
dence of its readers. 

Advertising data on application. 


DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS, NEW YORK 





























SWITZERLAND NEEDS 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


MR. HERMAN MADOERY of Basle, Swit- 
zerland, will be in New York during 
October to establish connections with 
reputable houses for the sale of their 
products in Switzerland. Address 


CHEMICAL WORKS MADOERY, Ltd. 
New York Office, 165 Broadway 


Telephone Cortlandt 1614 























.s) 
& 
” PFALTZ& BAUER, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘ Industrial Chemicals 
Essential Oils 


Lazagara’s Lemon, Orange and 
Bergamot Oils 








7 
€ 


o 























HEINE & 


fxs NEW YORK 03% 
Perfumers’ Raw Materials 


Most highly concentrated oils and synthetics for 
all classes of perfumery, toilet waters, 
creams, powders, soaps, etc. 


CO, 


Requests 
for Samples or 
Information invited 








ol 
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What three leading advertisers say 
about Drug & Chemical Markets 


ew Jers 
ZINC 


The. World’s Standard for Zinc Products 








You will be glad to know that we will soon start the new schedule of advertising 
in DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS, which will double the space used during 1918. 


We heartily believe in DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS and regard the field you 
cover as one that is valuable for exploiting the New Jersey Zinc Company and 
its products. 





N. J. ZINC COMPANY, : 
March 27, 1919. C. A. Stedman, Adv. Mgr. 


lhe Pfaudler Co. | 2 
; Rochester, N.Y. 


We want you to know that we are getting most satisfactory returns from our ad- 
vertisements in DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS. We have had sufficient response 
to convince us that your journal is read and by the right people. 


We believe that the strictly informative character of the material you publish 
secures the continued interest of your reader public and that it attracts the atten- 
tion of those who have the actual buying in hand. 


THE PFAUDLER CO. 
April 26, 1919. Lawrence C. Stahlbrodt, Adv. Mgr. 





The YUL Company 





I am pleased to be able to express this company’s appreciation of DRUG & CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS. We find it one of the livest and most interesting publications 
from the reader’s point of view, and believe the lines on which you are conducting 
it to be fundamentally right. 


We have been advertising in it over two years, and would not want to be left 
out of your list of regular advertisers. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 
May 26, 1919. Chemical Department, 
D. W. Jayne, Manager. 
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INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., Inc. 


Established 1819 Incorporated 1906 


Industrial Chemicals 
Import COMMISSION MERCHANTS Export 
46 Cliff St., New York 


. Chicago Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 


Cable address:—Innis, Newyork: Codes A.B.C., Lieber’s, 
Western Union, Private 


COMPAGNIE MORANA 


Raw Materials 
For Perfumers and Soapmakers 


118 E. 27th St., New York 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Cable Address: Moranaco, Newyork 























Naphthalene Balls 
Naphthalene Crystals 


The Chatfield Manufacturing Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 








DANA & COMPANY, Inc. 


111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
EASTERN SELLING AGENTS 


Lemon Oil 
Orange Oil | 


Italian and West Indian 


F.C. LUTHI @ CO. 


277 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


























Double Distilled 


St. Thomas Bay Rum 


Direct from Factory at St. Thomas 


A. H. Riise 


New York Office, 688 Hudson St. 


- Phone Chelsea 2100 











WE ARE BU YERS oF ALL 
DRUGS & CHEMICALS 


From A to Z 





PLEASE SEND US YOUR BEST OFFERS 


May & BAKER, L?”: 


Manufacturing Chemists and Exporters 


BATTERSEA, LONDON 
ENGLAND 




















Potassium Permanganate 
Saccharine 





CARUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturer 


LA SALLE, ILL., U. S. A. 

















MILK SUGAR. 


NATIONAL BRAND 





National Brand Sugar of Milk has been 
the standard of quality the world over 
since 1883 


POWDERED GRANULAR 
IMPALPABLE CRYSTALS 


THE ROSEMARY CREAMERY CO. 
NATIONAL MILK SUGAR CO. DIVISION 


15 Park Row, New York 
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ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMIN 
ORTHO TOLUIDIN 
TOLIDIN 


QUALITY FIRST SHIPMENT PROMPT 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





Established 1856 


FRAZAR & CO. 


30 Church Street, New York 


MARK. 


Cabo indtconns Podilisa; Hewvert C H E, M IC A LS | 


FOR EXPORT OR IMPORT We Manufacture; 
Acetyl Salicylic Acid 


Antimony Sulphuret 

Heavy Calcined Magnesia —— —— 
Mineral Rubber Carbon Tetrachloride 
Rubber Chemicals Caustic Soda 76% 
Heavy Chemicals Chloroform U.S.P. 
Crude Drugs Iron Chloride 


Oils 4 Sulphur Chloride 


Crude Gums ==" Also 75 other Products | | 
Rosin 


past THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY | 


»Pharmaceuticals MIDLAND 90 WEST STREET | 














MICHIGAN NEW YORK CITY | 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—-EXPORTERS 


Essential Oils—Drugs—Chemicals 


Vanilla Beans—Balsams 
Flavoring and Perfumery Materials 
257 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


Representatives in Principal Cities of the United States 

















